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HE Inland Steel Company, of Chi- 

cago, had a big story totell. We 

Saw at once that they could tell it 
_ to good advantage in newspapers. 


' Our recommendations were re- 
\freshingly different, so we were 
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' They are now using the best busi- 
fess men’s newspaper in a number 

’ of important cities. Institutional 
@py started the campaign; specific 
products are now being advertised. 
To the best of our knowledge, the 
Inland Steel Company is the first steel ~ 
Maker to run a comprehensive, con- . 
sistent campaign in newspapers. 


According to our client’s represen- 
tatives, steel buyers have a helpful 
habit of clipping Inland Steel adver- 
tisements and filing them under the ° 
glass tops of their desks. 
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Advertising is an Investment 














Planning The 
Advertising Campaign 


Some advertisers first select the med‘a, 
then they decide upon the space a given 
amount of money will buy, after which 
they create a message to fit the space. 


Sometimes they put a page message in a 
two-inch space, or a two-inch message in 
a page space. This method is much like 
making the foot fit the shoe. 


Federal believes an advertising campaign 
begins with the product, its character, 
quality, price, the possible market and 
how to command it. Next in order is the 
creation of an interrupting idea that will 
attract attention and a message that will 
create desire. 


With these fundamentals rightly deter- 
mined, the buying of space must be fig- 
ured as an investment and the media 
selected. with an exact knowledge of their 
circulation and power in the market to 
be secured. 


“Put it up to men who know 
your market.” 


FEDERAL 


ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
Consultation 6 East Thirty-Ninth Street New York 


without charge le F 
or obligation 30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Another National Advertiser Comes 
Out of the Family Kitchen 


“Helen Ardelle,” Starting on Capital of One Dollar; a Story of 
Plucky Marketing 


By Paul 


— you make a delicate 
product the life of which is 
limited to, say, ninety days, which 
must reach the consumer in the 
pink of condition or it will kill 
your business and in which you 
must preserve your own individ- 
uality—how will you go about 
marketing it in a large way? 
Perhaps this story of ‘Helen 
Ardelle” will help you to a satis- 
factory answer. 

It is as pretty a commercial 
romance as ever was told. She is 
an “artificial person,” as the law 
hath it; yet as live, tangible and 
individual as any real one. Made 
up of three women, then two—But 
perhaps I better tell the tale. 

Her original capital was one 
dollar. Later she borrowed $100 to 
finance necessary expansion. No 
other money, except its own earn- 
ings has gone into the enterprise. 
Now the business is running along 
toward $200,000 annual sales; and 
she has commenced a_ national 
advertising campaign into which 

is putting $5,000 as a starter, 
or almost fifty times her cash 
capital of two years ago. For this 
remarkable young lady is less than 
three years old in business and 
under 25 years altogether. 
_In this story of family co-opera- 
tion and mutual faith, we have all 
the elements of the old-fashioned 
rama. There is the widowed 
mother, the mortgaged home, a 
delicate daughter and another who 
is the mainstay of the family. But 
is no easy short cut out of 


Findlay 


difficulties, for this story is not 
fiction but fact. It is fact of that 
grim kind of reality that wilts weak 
characters but is the breath of 
inspiration to those who have 
back bones. 

Mrs. Townsend's home, in North 
Yakima, Washington, rested under 
a defaulted mortgage on which 
foreclosure proceedings had been 
instituted. Helen Elizabeth Town- 
send was delicate; the best she 
could do was help mother with the 
housework, though therein she 
delighted and therefrom she devel- 
oped the talent on which the present 
business was founded. Martha 
Ardelle Townsend was the youthful 
breadwinner with a job as assistant 
secretary in the local commercial 
club. 

Responsibility rested heavily on 
Martha’s young shoulders as the 
hard facts pressed in upon her, and 
she set herself courageously to pian 
ways to earn the family support. 
She had a year’s time before the 
home must go—one precious year 
in which to make good on the task 
to which she was appointed. As is 
usual when one faces difficulties 
with calm courage, a way out came 
to her, but, curiously, it was 
through her assumption of fur- 
ther burdens. She felt the need of 
going to college, got a job as 
secretary to the Dean of Women in 
the University in Seattle and 
worked and studied through the 
winter. 

June came—time to go home. 
But the home would be lost in 
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August and another must be pro- 
vided before then, so she must stay 
on her job and find a way. 

At this time, she learned of a 
commodious house in an attractive 
neighborhood which was for rent, 
furnished. Thinking of Mother’s 
and Helen's delicious cooking and 
home-making ability, it occurred to 
her that if she could get that house, 
Mother and -Helen could run a 
high-class boarding place and she, 
in her position where she met all 
incoming girl students, could keep 
it filled. But she had only $12 in 
her purse, and the rent was $60 
per month! 

She determined to plunge. As 
she approached the house she saw 
people going in. Feeling they 
might get it, she hurried to the 
mistress, whom she knew, and said 
she would take the place; that she 
happened to have only $12 with 
her but would pay the remainder 
tomorrow—though she was not 
then sure whence the money was 
to come. 

Immediately, as girls came look- 
ing for a nice ‘“‘homey’ place to 
live for summer school, she grabbed 
them, getting payment for a month 
in advance, as was customary, and 
soon she had $200. Then she wired 
Mother and Helen to come, and 
at noon next day was able to pay 
the remaining $48, and the venture 
was started. 

“Surely nothing very novel or 
exciting about starting a boarding 
house!’’ you protest. But in this 
case there is. These details indicate 
the character of enterprise, the 
vision, the bold spirit of adventure 
of which you shall see more as we 
go on. Anybody could timidly 
start a small ‘boarding place’’ in 
which Mother and Helen could 
drudge along, barely making ends 
meet in sordid surroundings. This 
young woman had ability to foresee 
and courage to shape the possibili- 
ties of a house of individuality and 
real home comfort, and therefore 
earning capacity of worth while 
proportions. So the house was a 
success from the start. 

Here, then, was security for the 
time and a breathing spell, but 
Martha knew she had not found 
herself. Always she was alert for 
the big opportunity. 

Helen was an excellent cook, a 
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student of cookery by natural pref- 
erence. One of her strong points 
was candy. She developed a mar- 
velous recipe for chocolates and 
for these she was famous in the 
family circle, though nobody had 
as yet thought beyond that limit. 
One evening Martha was eating 
some of them and their peculiar 
excellence gave her a “‘hunch.” 


ACTION, FOLLOWING A “HUNCH” 


But while Martha is courageous, 
her impulses are not mere hunches, 
So she talked with Helen long into 
the night on the theme: ‘Can you 
make them just like this every 
time? Can we be sure of the uni- 
formity of the product? Can you 
maintain such uniformity on a 
large scale?’’ Satisfied on that 
head, there was the further pre- 
liminary step—to determine whe- 
ther there was an adequate outlet— 
and with characteristic directness, 
Martha went at this new task. 

Next afternoon she visited friends 
and told her plans frankly. Orders 
at a dollar a pound were liberally 
given. She got $15 in cash, the 
remainder to be paid on delivery. 
It was immediately necessary for 
Mother to take hold and help not 
only because of the quantity but 
because to beat up a batch of real 
candy cream is wholesome exer- 
cise. 

Next week Martha spread the 
news widely and took many addi- 
tional orders, bringing the total 
business to something like $150. 
Meantime, she was thinking: “If 
this venture is to amount to any- 
thing, it must absorb every atom 
of our energy; I intend that it shall 
amount to a whole lot; hence our 
energy must be made exclusively 
available for the new business. We 
cannot afford to temporize.” 

*Acting without further ado she 
cleared the heuse of every boarder. 
Do you see where the clear vision 
and courage which prompted her 
to enter the boarding house entet- 
prise at the top instead of the 
bottom stood her in good stead in 
its advanced development with her 
candy business? 

What to call the new candy was 
decided rather quickly and easily. 
Obviously the most suitable name 
was right in the family. Here were 
Helen Elizabeth and Martha Ar 
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roke n Wires 


Down the main avenues of commerce stretch 
the network of wires by means of which the 
various markets are controlled. These trunk 
lines might be called (1) the obvious dis- 
tribution, (2) the principal selling appeal 
and (3) the well-known buying prejudices. 
These lines are easily accessible. They are 
used constantly. They are, therefore, kept 
in an excellent state of repair. 


But farther out—in the by-ways of the 
market itself—are more wires. Through 
disuse they are frequently “dead” or- broken. 
They lead to the isolated classes—the un- 
expressed and scattered buying prejudices— 
the finer class-susceptibilities; to the lessons 
of competition—to “air-pockets” in the dis- 
tribution—to unsuspected outlets. 

The H. K. McCann Company has well 
refined methods of locating, repairing and 
then using every line of communication. 


One result is a complete intensive adver- 
tising plan. 







THE H.K.MCCANN COMPANY 
Advertising 61 Broadway-New York, 


CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO TORONTO 
> 
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delle. It was not even difficult to 
sense the romantic flavor of ‘‘ Helen 
Ardelle’’—and that was adopted. 

That all money received might 
be used for expansion and growth, 
less only cost of living,’ Martha 
borrowed $100 for an initial supply 
of boxes, paper, twine, etc. Thus, 
figuring Helen’s little experimental 
batch as involving one dollar's 
worth of material, we arrive at the 
total of $101 as all the capital ever 
put into the business. 

Though sales ran to $10,000 the 
first year, the character and uni- 
formity were safeguarded scrupu- 
lously. 

Toward the end of the first year 
two serious problems had to be 
solved. Everything used in the 
business advanced in cost—you 
know what happened to cream and 
eggs during America’s first year of 
warfare—and the use of sugar was 
restricted. But much more serious 
was the marriage of Helen on 
whose skill great dependence had 
been placed. 

Never was there the least hesi- 
tancy to advance the price to cover 
enhanced costs. The standard must 
be maintained, so the price was 
made $1.25, then $1.50. There was 
great anxiety until a suitable sub- 
stitute for Helen could be found, 
but even that difficulty was soon 
overcome. Mother became pro- 
duction manager, and that she is 
to-day. 

TO RETAIN THE “HOMEY” FLAVOR 


Rented quarters would not long 
suffice for such an enterprise. A 
real home place of moderate size 
was purchased. The concrete- 
walled basement, the ceiling of 
which rises higher than the street 
in front and the floor of which is 
above ground in the sloping rear, 
was fitted up as a. model home 
kitchen for candy making. This 
outfit was counted on as good for 
at least five years of expansion; but 
the second year resulted in sales of 
over $30,000 and now, with $200,000 
of output imminent, still greater 
facilities must be provided. 

But though this rapid growth 
has jeopardized the “home”’ note 
more than once and expansion 
beyond the women’s fondest hopes 
threatens to overwhelm: it now, 
they struggle to maintain it. There- 
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fore, increased facilities now are 
planned on ingenious lines. These 
will provide a still larger kitchen, 
built further along the slope of the 
hillside, added to the former room 
in such manner as to blend into the 
home, masked with vines and 
flowers so the character may not 
be impaired. 

So much for the production end; 
now for the marketing. Herein lies 
the divergent difference between 
this and other candies of similar 
character. Helen Ardelle chocolates 
are distributed at wholesale. She 
is thereby relieved of the burden of 
retailing. 

Contrast this fact with the plan 
developed by Mary Elizabeth, for 
example. She has retailed from 
her beginning, years ago in Syra- 
cuse. When first she ventured into 
New York, she established a little 
tea room on Fifth Avenue to help 
carry retailing expense, and she 
has extended along those same lines 
into other cities and into great 
success. But thus her growth was 
greatly retarded and her adminis- 
tration problems multiplied. 

Helen Ardelle did in two years 
what Mary Elizabeth required 
several times two years to accom- 
plish. This was the course of devel- 
opment: Commencing as I have 
outlined, by selling individually to 
friends, initial growth came from 
people telling each other of the 
candies and calling for supplies at 
the home. Then somebody sug- 
gested that a box be left for her at 
the Washington Hotel and others 
did likewise. No hint is ever lost 
on Helen Ardelle, as she now 
invariably signs herself. So she 
thought, why not place the goods 
permanently in the Washington, 
would not the hotel people like to 
have such candies on sale for their 
patrons? So she called on the 
gentleman in charge of the Wash- 
ington’s cigar stand to see if 
arrangements could be made. 


LEARNING BUSINESS USAGES 


He was courteous, but asked a 
puzzling question: ‘‘ What is your 
wholesale price?” ‘‘Helen” had 
never thought of that phase of it, 
so she answered: ‘Why, it has 
no wholesale price. My candy is 
retail, individual candy!” Then, 
looking about her at the show cases 
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Change of Size 
Announcement 


Conforming with the marked 
movement towards standard- 
ization of magazine sizes, 


Needlecraft Magazine, begin- 
ning in January 1921, will have the 
same size page as the Saturday Even- 
ing Post—680 agate lines. 


No material change will be made in 
the rates for full pages, half-pages 
and quarter-pages. The line rate will 
remain the same as at present. 


The new size will do away with: the 
present necessity for furnishing odd- 
size plates, thereby saving both time 
and expense in the preparation of 
advertising material. 


Needlecraft Publishing 
Company. 
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filled with goodies of all sorts, she 
asked, still non-plussed: ‘Is all 
this candy you have here sold to 
ou at wholesale?’’ He assured 


er it was so-sold; and, still cour- . 


teous and helpful, he initiated this 
amateur marketer into some of the 
ways of big business. Incidentally 
he gave her her first glimpse of the 
immense sales of candies that are 
made to men—made in places men 
habitually frequent, like cigar 
stands. She did not get it all in 
one lesson, so he suggested that she 
figure on what basis she could whole- 
sale her candy, and come again. 
The result was rather amazing, 
though not more so than her former 
quick sensing of the right business 
thing to do. For not only did she 
place her chocolates in the Wash- 
ington, but the volume which 
thereby rapidly developed led her 
to revamp all previous notions of 
marketing. The time came, very 


shortly afterwards, when single. 


deliveries to the hotel ran to $800 
worth, wholesale, and a single load 
the following holiday season carried 
$1,300 worth! ; 

This young business woman 
immediately grasped the vast ad- 
vantage, the great saving in ex- 
pense, all the short cuts, con- 
veniences and benefits to be derived 
from having a few big, reliable 
customers rather than thousands of 
little ones. She placed her candies 
with the largest department stores, 
other local hotels and specialty 
shops of standing, and rapidly 
reached out after outside business 
along similar lines. Except for 
mail orders her entire distribution 
is now at wholesale, but she keeps 
her ‘personal touch” everywhere. 
She knows almost all her customers 
personally, even those remotely 
located. ‘‘It’s the personal element 
that keeps the life in any business,” 
is the way she puts it. 

Thus her mail orders are, where 
possible, sent through her nearest 
representative, a really personal 
letter being mailed to the purchaser 
simultaneously. In cases where she 
must send the candy directly, she 
writes to the dealer that she is 
to-day filling an order for Mrs. 
J. J. Adams of his city, giving him 
his regular margin on it, and saying 
that she is referring future orders 
to him. 
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Up to now she has had no trouble 
with price cutting. Dealers are 
honor-pledged not to cut the 
price, and the margin, usually 25 
per cent discount, does not tempt 
to cutting. She insists that stock 
be kept fresh and not marketed if 
stale. 

It is this plan of marketing that 
has enabled Helen Ardelle to 
attain such a volume of business 
in a time so very short and to 
reach a distribution, as she ex- 
presses it: ‘‘By mail—everywhere 
—even to Cuba! At wholesale over 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Mon- 
tana and Alaska,’’ in less than three 
years. Some territory? I'll say so! 

The young woman who embodies 
this business made her initial trip 
to New York less than six months 
ago and did some important things 
for her blossoming enterprise. She 
selected a trade-mark from many 
submitted designs. Being a natural 
artist with deep-lying instincts of 
just what is fit and suitable, she 
spent more than one solid week on 
that job alone. ‘ Nobody without 
actual experience could believe 
what an exacting task that was,” 
she comments. She also arranged 
for her first campaign, as I have 
said. 

Who says ‘“‘lack of capital” is 
an insuperable, or even a serious, 
obstacle to success? Who can 
say ‘‘there no longer is opportunity 
for the poor man in America?” 





Southern Publishers Urge Ten 
Per Cent Consumption 


Decrease 


At a special meeting of the Souther 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association held 
at Birmingham, Ala., on November 25, 
resolutions urging all members to take 
steps to reduce the consumption of 
newsprint stock were adopted. Y 
reduction is to begin at once and & 
to continue throughout 1920 at the rate 
of at least ten per cent as compa 
with the consumption during July, 
August, September and October of this 
year. a, ; 
The plans outlined for effecting this 
reduction in consumption included re 
duction in type, head and illustration 
sizes, decreased reading matter 
advertising space, the latter to be ob- 
tained by increased rates, am 
advances in subscription rates to meet 
white paper cost and expense of 
livery. ® 

Nearly one hundred of the leading 
publishers of the South were i a 
tendance at this meeting. 
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. Why not break" into 
“1 New York through 
= | Brooklynr 

¢| Thats .where the 
= | teal homes are. 

=| A “try out” in the 
| Standard Union is 
| an entering wedge 
_ | which pays for itself 
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The market and the 
Daperare both O.K.” 
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What Is a Fair Price? 





Methods Used by Walnut Growers in Arriving at Opening Price Interesting 
Study of This Question 


By John T. Bartlett 


HERE is a prevalent, but 

erroneous belief, that when an 
association of growers controls a 
crop, as the California Walnut 
Growers Association does, the actu- 
al sale of that crop is a sinecure. 
But the situation is not without 
its difficulties. The price, for 
example — how shall that be deter- 
mined? The popular idea is that a 
seller controlling a product sets 
the highest price “the traffic will 
bear.’’ He doesn’t, if he is a good 
business man. 

The walnut growers. this year 
actually set a price lower than 
they could have obtained. Also, 
for reasons which the consumer 
has little knowledge of, they set a 
price higher than in 1918, though 
the estimated 1919 crop was 
46,000,000 pounds, compared with 
38,000,000 pounds the previous 
year. Were the walnut growers 
profiteers because when the crop 
was materially greater they in- 
creased, instead of lowered, the 
price? 

The walnut growers have nation- 
ally advertised in a well planned, 
successful way, and along with 
that advertising have improved 
their product and bettered their 
system of distribution. As a result, 
the demand for walnuts has in- 
creased faster than production. 

When the association board of 
directors met on October 1, C. 
Thorpe, general manager, in a 
report in which he recommended 
an opening price of 31% cents 
for No. 1’s, stated that for months 
the association had been booked 
up to its estimated output, with the 
possible -exception of No. 2's, 
and that he had had to decline 
additional business totaling some 
100,000 sacks. The strongest de- 


mand, he said, had been on No. 1's. 
He declared that whatever price 
the association set on No. 1’s, he 
believed the demand would exceed 
the supply. The advance orders, 
covering the association’s 


total 





output, were made subject to 
confirmation when the association 
should set opening prices, 

“It is my opinion,” reported 
Mr. Thorpe, “that an opening price 
of 33 cents on No 1's would 
move them in to consumption 
readily, but this would be what 
the trade calls an odd price, — that 
is, with freight added neither 
the jobber nor the retailer could 
make a_ reasonable profit and 
sell the nuts to the consumer at 
50 cents a pound, and in many 
instances our goods would retail 
at between 50 cents and 55 centsa 
pound. In my opinion a 31 to 32- 
cent price would prove much more 
satisfactory all round; would partic- 
ularly satisfy the trade; would 
allow them a reasonable profit; 
would put the goods into consump- 
tion very promptly, and permit 
us to go onto a bare market in 
1920 as we are going this year. 


PROTECTING BUYERS BY HIGH OPEN- 
ING PRICES. 


“There is certainly a tremendous 
advantage in offering new crop 
goods on a bare market. For 
instance, I have found that all 
over the country the last sales of 
No. 1’s, old crop, have been made 
by jobbers at from 38 cents to 
42 cents a pound. This seems like 
a tremendous price, but it simply 
shows that a limited quantity of 
walnuts will move at almost any 
figure on a bare market. ’ 

“It is my opinion that a 31 
price on No. 1's will be well re 
ceived, that criticism, if any, will 
be favorable. This price is below 
opening prices of the principal 
independent packers and below 
their present prices. It is a lower 
one than the trade is expecting, and 
when the season is over we 
stand better with the trade than 
we ever have before.” 

The association adopted Mr. 
Thorpe’s recommendations, 
as to No. 1’s and differentials for 
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| __ that Talk 


The American Fruit Grower 
pulls the kind of inquiries that sell 
your product. Consider the strict 
dollar -for-dollar comparison of 
the result obtained by Mr. J. F. 
Jones, well known tree specialist 
of Lancaster, Penna. Note that 
the American Fruit Grower 
undersold all competitors both in 
cost of inquiries and cost per order. 





Character of Publication Cost per Cost per 
Inquiry Order 

American Fruit Grower $ .24 $1.40 
Morning Daily Newspaper 45 2.14 
Farm Paper 34 2.17 
Agricultural Magazine 40 4.61 
Class Journal 1.50 4.67 
Class Journal 56 5.43 
Farm Paper 36 6.30 
Morning Daily Newspaper 1.06 6.35 


The 200,000 paid subscribers of the American 


Fruit G rower consult it seriously as their author- 


| | ity on orchard and nut tree culture and equipment. 


| AMERICAN 


FRUIT GROWER 


CHICAGO 
The National Fruit Journal of America 
Guaranteed mini circulati 200,000 thl 





SAMUEL ADAMS, Editor 
ROBERT B. CAMPBELL, Publisher 
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No. 2’s and for budded varieties. 
Within thirty-six hours after the 
figures were wired out the entire 
1919 crop was finally sold, insofar 
as the association was concerned. 

The consumer, listening in on 
this discussion, might querulously 
demand, ‘‘Where do I come in? 


. I hear precious little talk about me, 


who pays the bills. I hear precious 
little about-adding selling costs and 
a reasonable profit to your pro- 
duction costs, and letting that 
be the established price!"’ 

The fact of the matter is that the 
price which the walnut association 
set — 31% cents on No. 1's — was 
a price intended to protect the 
consumer. 

“TI feel,’’ Mr. Thorpe reported 
to the directors at the time the 
price was determined, “that it is 
an even more serious mistake to 
name the price materially too low 
than too high. As an illustration: 

Hawaiian pineapple people this 
year opened prices approximately 
the same as prevailed last season. 
All of their orders were confirmed. 

Their price was comparatively 
too low by perhaps 15 to 20 per 
cent. The result was that every 
jobber and every retailer found 
that he could use more pineapple 
than he had bought. All were in 
the market for more. The result 
was that within a month after 
opening prices were named, pine- 
apple had advanced over 100 per 
cent. Contracts changed hands 
at between 100 and 125 per cent 
over opening. Some jobbers who 
bought at the opening immediately 
advanced their prices in accordance 
with the prevailing market. 

“As a result, the consumer will 
pay this year nearly twice as much 
for a can of pineapple as she would 
have paid had opening prices 
been based on supply and demand. 
If they had been named say 15 to 
20 per cent higher than they were, 
everybody: would have had the 
pineapple they needed, would not 
have wanted more, the market 
would have remained comparatively 
stationary, and the goods gone into 
consumption with only a reasonable 
profit to both jobber and retailer. 
Do we want to lay ourselves open 
to a similar situation in walnuts?” 

It will be seen that the setting 
of an opening price is a matter 


calling for the weighing of varions 
important factors, some of which 
the consumer has no knowledge.of 
whatever. It is a pity that ful 
publicity cannot be given to the 
price-setting process, not alone 
as it operates in the walnut associa- 
tion but in others. It would create 
better feeling all along the line, 


National Canners Account with 
Blackman-Ross Agency 


The National Canners Association, 
Washington, a _ nation-wide organiza. 
tion formed in 1907, consisting of pro- 
ducers of all varieties of hermetically 
sealed canned foods which have been 
sterilized by heat, has put its adver. 
tising account in the hands of the 
Blackman-Ross Co., Inc., advertising 
agency. New York A campaign in 
which many kinds of mediums will b 
employed has been undertaken. 


F. H. Riordan Leaves Adver- 
tising for Underwriting 

Forrest H. Riordan, who has been 
with the advertising departments of the 
Washington Post, Baltimore American 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger, and 
who was recently automobile and finan- 
cial advertising manager of the Even 
ing Bulletin, Philadelphia, has entered 
the financial underwriting _ business, 
and is now associated with James A 
Ettinge, Inc., underwriting organiza 
tion, New York, as manager of its 
Philadelphia office. 


W. J. Hencke in Hat 
Advertising 

William J. Hencke has been made 
advertising manager of the Rothschild 
Bros. Hat Company, St. Louis, after 
serving for a number of years as ad 
vertising manager of Scruggs, Vander- 
voort & Barney Dry Goods Company 
St. Louis. Before joining the. latter 
organization. Mr. Hencke was with the 
Mermod. Jaccard & King Jewelry Co, 


also of St. Louis. 


G. B. Neale with McCann 


Agency 

G. B. Neale, who ‘has been with the 
Robert M. McMullen Co., advertising 
agency, New York, during the last 
nine years, has been made a member of 
the San Francisco office of The H. K 
McCann Co., advertising agency, New 
York. 


Refining Company in News 
paper Campaign 
The John I. Gillespie Co., of Cleve 


adver 
at 
that 


land, is preparing to place some 
tising in large city dailies for the 
ren Refining & Chemical Co., of 
city. The Gillespie company has ft 
cently secured this account. 
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Harper’s Magazine for November, 
full edition, was again coming off its 
own presses at Franklin Square as usual 
when this notice appeared in Printers’ Ink 


(From Printers’ Ink, Nov. 13, 1919) 
— The complete distribution 


NOVEMBER MAGAZINES was effected the last week 


VOLUME. OF ADVERTISING IN of November. The Decem- 


MONTHLY MAGAZINES : : 
FOR NOVEMBER ber issue will not be released 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own advertising) before December 15th; the 


Pg ee cane — January issue, about Janu- 
figures for certain periodicals indi- ary 5th: After that publi- 
iy —~ whew pe Ad ee cation date as usual. 

the printers’ strike in New York, or 
have forms locked up preparatory 





In supplying these missing 





to early publication. figures for Printers’ Ink 
STANDARD SIZE on record, it was found that 
; . Pages _ Lines advertisers had invested a 
—— 4 tS greater amount in this No- 
Atlantic Monthly... 129 28,992 vember issue than in any 
Scribmer’s ........ 119 26,796 _ mea i 
ray Magazine . ... te on 1401 Pages—31,472 Agate Lines 
—: eee # ns — one of the 800 previous is- 
a. ........... ..... sues of Harper’s Magazine 
Wide World ....... 26 5,880 since it was founded in 


1850. 


Rate Announcement: A record-breaking volume of advertising, 
however, may be carried at small profit to the publisher in these 
days of changed and changing manufacturing costs. 


Since 1918, the records show an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
in the cost of labor, paper and other materials entering into the 
manufacturing cost of Harper’s Magazine—not to mention the 
increased costs of postage and other items. 


Hence the general announcement sent out November 22nd 
that beginning December 1, 1919, and effective with the February, 
1920 issue, the page rate will be $300 fat—an increase of 20 per cent. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Oakland 
and 
Collier’s 








This year the Oak- 
land Motor Car Com- 
pany has used more 
space in Collier’s than 
in any other general 
publication. 
















Colliers 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


J. E. Witirams, Advertising Manager 
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Job Census Day 





Governor Lowden of Illinois designated Monday, 
December 1, as “job census day” in Illinois, when 
employers were asked to list the opportunities in their 
various plants and shops, and unemployed ex-service 
men -were requested to register their wants. 


Every day is “job census day” in The Chicago Daily 
News. Day after day, week after week, month after 
month, year after year, The Daily News prints more 
individual “help wanted” advertisements (by count) 
than all the other Chicago mewspapers combined. 


In the last ten years (beginning with November, 
1909) The Daily News has published 


2,740,466 “Help Wanted” Advertisements 


If each advertisement called for only one person— 
and many of them call for hundreds—The Daily 
News would have been the medium for finding a job 
for the equivalent of every inhabitant in Chicago— 
every man, every woman, every boy, every gitl, 
every babe in arms, every bent octogenarian, every 
artist, every barber, every stenographer, every 
kitchen girl. 


In “Help Wanted”—as in nearly every other import- 
ant division of advertising, display and classified— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Advertising to Safeguard the Future 
of a Product 


‘‘Kiddie-Kar” Manufacturer Resorts to National Campaign Thus Establishing 
Right to Trade Name and Securing Volume Which Will Keep Prices Low. 


By C. P. Russell 


RE you the proud but exas- 
perated father of a small son 
who persistently breaks up his toys? 
If so, you will understand the 
feelings of Clarence W. White, of 
North Bennington, Vt., who one 
summer day not long ago was called 
from his work for the steenth time 
by Son Freddie to repair a ‘ busted” 
toy motor car. Mr. White was 


tired of mending playthings for a 
small bey whose health and energy 
were so great that he apparently 
couldn't help putting the strongest 
and toughest toys out of commis- 


sion. 

Mr. White was part owner of a 
factory, so having some knowledge of 
mechanics, he went into the wood- 
working plant, found some boards 
which he shaped with a jig saw, pick- 
ed up a bolt and some screws, and 
fashioned a substantial self-propel- 
ling, velocipede-like contrivance 
which he put down in front of his 
son and heir. 

“There now,” he said. 
that will hold you.” 

_Well pleased, Freddie mounted 
his new car and went off to rejoin 
his friends. In a short while a dele- 
gation came to call on Mr. White. 
They were the said friends. They 
all wanted cars like Freddie’s. Mr. 
White is a kindly man and he duly 
made some more cars. 

Mrs. White had seen them when 
he came home that night. She was 
equally pleased to find that her son 
at last had something that would 
“hold him.” 

“I think you have something 
there that you can sell,” she re- 
marked. Mr. White saw the point 
and agreed. A name for the car was 
given considerable thought and it 
was finally decided that “ Kiddie- 
Kar” would be suitable. 

The more Mr. White thought 
about the idea the more he liked it. 
It happened that his business was 
i a position to welcome a new pro- 


“T guess 


duct. He and his brother had been 
manufacturing a device called the 
“Radiopticon.”” They had done 
well with it in times past, but the 
increasing inroads made by the 
movies had caused a falling off in 
the demand for their machine, 
which was a sort of improved magic 
lantern. 

The upshot was that Mr. White 
made up a new and finished sample 
of his invention aid a salesman for 
his firm showed it to the toy 
buyer of a New York department 
store. This buyer knew Mr. White 
and decided to risk an order for a 
dozen cars. 


EARLY SALES POINTED WAY TO BIG 
MARKET 


The day after they arrived a 
woman from Plainfield, N. J., came 
in and wanted something new and 
durable, and not too high priced, 
for her small son to play with. She 
saw the White car and bought it. 
In a few days the dozen cars were 
disposed of. They all had gone to 
Plainfield, N. J. The sample had 
done the work. 

All this happened in the summer 
of 1915. This year the H. C. White 
Co., of North Bennington, Vt., will 
turn out a million cars, and expects 
to sell them all readily. The plant, 
already enlarged, is being enlarged 
100 per cent and a $75,000 power 
house is being put up. There are 
few towns in the United States that 
haven't asmall boy with a car like 
Freddie’s and all the other children 
are beginning to demand them. 

As soon as the White brothers rec- 
ognized that they had a good 
thing, they spared no pains to pro- 
tect it. They patented both the 
mechanics and the design of the car, 
got design patents also on two cer- 
tain essential parts, and registered 
the trade-mark. It was well that they 
did so, from their own standpoint, 
because they have had as many as 
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105 competitors in the field. There (2) to insure the future of their 
are many lessnow. Suits, however, product. 
have established the rights of the (3) to show that “ Kiddie-Kar” 
firm to the word ‘‘Kar”’ as applied __is a trade name and not a generic 
to juvenile vehicles. One of the’ term. . 
leading features of their product (4) to combat the effect of free 
is that its seat is built low so that _ publicity and word-of-mouth adver- 
propulsion is obtained by means of __ tising. 

Though the Kiddie. 


Kar is of high quality 
all the way through, 
with its four kinds of 
kiln-dried lumber, its 
bearings of rock maple 
resting on steel, and its 
adequate finish, its 
selling price is remark- 
ably low—$1.25 forthe 
smaller size and $3.50 
for the larger. Prices 
have been raised an 
average of only twenty- 
eight per cent in the 
four fyears of its life, 
despite great increases 
in costs. But to 
maintain this price, it 
is necessary to have 
high volume of produc- 
tion and sales, and this 
is one thing that ad- 
Then os 2000 28 9 mn . 3 vertising has brought 
‘ : “crbnacamanen . s heise about, so much so that 
"A Kiddie Kar, and ride alone What fun it is to race with me = and sien it has been necessary 
Ontmetskcertte, CS imarwas caemewe-s to invest half a mille 
New det wou eons yor el SO! ah evtdegpeamn! wo chememmes wel dollars in improved 
Tm sure you will enjoy it more =x manufacturing facil- 
R= eee ees = oe 
sciaieitnanit = ser In the second place, 
REAL KIDDIE-KARS ARE MADE ONLY BY WHITE having invested in an 
enlarged plant and 


Made in fue snes Tee me 

eg = s—~as formed a large organ- 
: “cass  ization,the Whitecom- 
— MADE IN AMERICA FOR AMLRICAN GIRLS AND BOYS pany naturally wishes 
WILL REPAY CAREFUL STUDY, OF ILLUSTRATION AND TExt __ to see that the Kiddie- 
Kar is maintained in 
the feet placed upon the ground. the high place at which it has ar- 
Pedals and other mechanical pro- rived in public estimation. They 
pulsive arrangements do not con- wish to keep the lustre of their 

stitute an infringement, but on the _ prestige well burnished. 
other hand, the Whites argue that Thirdly, advertising has been re- 
such arrangements make the car _ sorted to, to combat the menace of 
more expensive to produce, detract the careless use of the trade name. 
from its durability, and militate It was the same problem that the 
against simplicity and safety. Eastman company faced when it 
Though the Messrs. White regard found that all hand cameras were 
themselves as fully safeguarded and coming to be referred to as Kodaks. 
protected, they eventually decided Similarly, the Whites found it nec 
upon national advertising for the cessary to educate the public to the 
following reasons: fact that “‘if it isn’t made by White, 

(1) toaccelerate salesandthereby _ it isn’t a Kiddie-Kar.” ; 

obtain the volume that would en- As to the fourth point, it was 
able them tokeepthesellingpricelow. found that free publicity is not a8 
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good for a product as some people 
think it is. Once the Kiddie-Kar 
had attained popularity, it got into 
the newspapers, figured in the “‘fun- 
ny pictures,” and became, because 
of its aptness and alliterative quali- 
ty, a sort of by-word in every-day 
conversation. Here again, it was 
necessary to combat the notion 
that any self-propelled vehicle for 
small children was necessarily a Kid- 
die-Kar. Hence the final adoption of 
the advertising slogan, “ Real Kid- 
die-Kars are made only by White.” 

Generally speaking, then, the 
White Company entered upon a 
programme of advertising to the 
consumer as well as to dealer in 
order to make the world safe for 
the Kiddie-Kar. 

When the time came for the pre- 
paration of national copy, there 
were a number of factors to be con- 
sidered. In the first place, it was 
necessary to educate the consumer 
up to the fact that it is not necessary 
to wait until a child is three or four 
years old before he becomes old 
enough to use the car. It is suitable 
for a child only one year old. On 
the other hand, children of such 
ages cannot read. Here was a prob- 
lem. It could be surmounted only 
by establishing the child’s point of 
view in the adult mind. 

This was done by utilization of 
the knowledge that children fre- 
quently explore the magazines 
that their parents subscribe to. 
They are attracted by the pictures 
and often beg that the accompany- 
ing text be read tothem. With this 
fact in mind, a woman illustrator 
of child life was engaged to paint 

ictures of the Kiddie-Kar, all in 
resh colors—Sarah S. Stilwell Web- 
ber. She did her work well. 

Next came the writing of the 
text. Richard Walsh, to whom the 
assignment came, knew that there 
was nothing that lingers longer in a 
child’s mind than a good nursery 
thyme—he has kids of his own. 
Also he was acquainted with the 
charm of “A Child’s Garden of 
Verses,” by Robert Louis Steven- 
son. So he turned out a series of 
jingles to go with the pictures. So 
great has been the demand for these 
by parents, who write in that their 

children refuse to go to bed until 
they have had a Kiddie-Kar jingle 
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read to them, that it has been neces- 
sary to reprint a million copies of 
the verses in a four-page folder, 
which is distributed by dealers. 
Here is a sample: 
Little brother, would you be 
Very tall and strong like me? 


Then you will, if you are wise, 
Take your daily exercise. 


Even though you cannot talk, 
And have not begun to 

You are big enough to own 
A Kiddie-Kar, and ride alone. 


Don't you think that it is pleasant 
To have a birthday and a present? 
Now that you are one year old 
You must be a warrior bold. 
I'm sure you will enjoy it more 
Than simply creeping cn the floor. 
There is very little to it, 
Let me show you how to do it. 


Never fear that you will fall, 
See, it does not tip at all. 
Sit upon this comfy seat 
And push it onward with your feet. 


Then as soon as you can learn 
To travel swiftly and to turn, 
You shall come outdoors and see 
t fun it is to race with me. 


Gaily, gaily we shall ride 
On our journeys, side by side. 
And come in these frosty nights 
With O! such awful appetites! 


It is to be noted that practically 
every verse contains a hidden sales 
point, well calculated to set up a 
demand on the part of the child 
that sooner or later must be met by 
the parent. The first verse hints 
at the healthfulness of exercise. 
The second says “‘you are big 
enough.” The third suggests the 
birthday present idea. The fourth 
emphasizes the simplicity of the car. 
The fifth explains the manner of 
operation. The sixth suggests the 
sport of racing. The seventh and 
last scores a telling point in hinting 
at the concluding “eats.” 

Each piece of verse is accompan- 
ied by a brief summary of “‘ reasons- 
why,” explaining the safety, com- 
fort and durability of the car. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that it 
may be used all the year round, that 
it is practical for indoor play, and 
that it is as suitable for girls as well 
as for boys. This copy was written to 
counteract the tendency to regard 
the car as an outdoor plaything 
only and to restrict its use to boys. 

The use of color for illustration 
was decided on for these reasons: 
first, the greater attention and in- 
terest value for children; second, 
the opportunity to show. the car in 
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its characteristic yellow and red so 
that there could be no confusion on 
the part of purchasers. 

It is sometirres contended that a 
showing of color-page advertise- 
ments is useful in convincing the 
dealer that he may safely place his 
orders so as to tie up with them, 
color pages being non-cancellable. 
On this point, Mr. White gave his 
opinion as folhows: 

“Personally I am not sold on the 
idea of dealers knowing that color 
is non-cancellable and that he can 
safely order in advance with ut 
fear that the ads will be cancel] d. 
My experience is that the average 
buyer never goes that far in analyz- 
ing the merchandising of an adver- 
tising campaign. He judges chiefly 
by the standing of the house. I am 
proud to say that the H. C. White 
Company stands with the trade 
with whom we have dealt as making 
good on its statements. It is 
absolutely contrary to my beliefs 
that it is ever good business to state 
anything more than facts in telling 
what you are going to do.” 

The Kiddie-Kar is sold through 
jobbers only and helps are prepared 
both for them and for retailers. 
The jobber’s salesman is furnished 
with a handsome portfolio contain- 
ing both the national business pub- 
lication advertisements that are 
scheduled, all in their original colors, 
together with a series of “human 
interest"’ pictures of the home of 
the Kiddie-Kar, of the inventor, 
and of Freddie White mounted on 
the original Kiddie-Kar, which, by 
the way, is now safely locked up in 
his dad's safe. Freddie has been 
long ago provided with a new car 
from stock. 

The dealer is furnished with the 
jingle reprints, as described, and 
with a varied assortment of news- 
paper electros, which he gets free, 
and also window cards and posters 
which bear reproductions of the il- 
lustrations in the magazine adver- 
tisements. 

The story of the Kiddie-Kar is 
remarkable both in its human inter- 
est and commercial aspects. It is 
an unusual case of an inventor re- 
taining all the rights to his inven- 
tion, of keeping its production in 
his own hands, and of securing 
national distribution for what was 
at first only a home-made toy with- 


in four years of its creation. The 
White company’s successes have 
been rapid and continuous, but it 
won them only as a result of the 
inost careful planning and study, 
Paraphrasing Dewey at Manila, 
it didn’t fire until it was ready, 


Belgian Chamber of Commerce 


Formed at New York 


The Belgian Chamber of Commerce in 
the United States which was organized 
in New York on November 15, is the 
first step in the plans of prominent 
Belgian business men in New York to 
foster and strengthen business relations 
between this country and Belgium. The 
officers of this new chamber of com- 
merce are: Jules Maes, president; J. 
Schobbens and G. Van de Putte, vice 
presidents; Albert Tyck, general secre 
tary; P. Danco, treasurer. 

it is intended to form branches of 
the organization in the important cities 
of the United States. For the present, 
the efforts of the Chamber will be di- 
rected toward increasing the member 
ship. ‘When this has been completed, 
the various questions relating to busi- 
ness between the two countries will be 
taken up. 


F. C. Hitch, Royal Baking 
~ “ 
Powder Co., Advertising 
Manager 

F. C. Hitch, who has been a member 
of the advertising department of the 
Larkin Company, Buffalo, N. Y., dur 
ing the last seven years, and who was 
at one time with the M. P. Gould Co. 
advertising agency, New York, has been 
made advertising manager of the Royal 
Baking Powder Co.. New York. 

He succeeds Joseph W. Gannon, who 
had been with the Royal Baking Pow 
der Co. during a period of sixteen 
years, and who recently established J. 
W. Gannon, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, . 


New Agency Recognition Rules 


The Newspaper Representatives A® 
sociation of Chicago has adopted a rule 
providing that applications for agency 
recognition referred to the recognition 
committee are to be reported to the 
board of directors each week. The 
board of directors will bulletin the mem- 
bership regarding the names that the 
committee has reported favorably, and 
unless some member protests before the 
next regular meeting of the board of 
directors, the recommendation will be 
considered as approwed. 


Clarke Opens Texas Branch 
The E. H. Clarke advertising agency 
of Chicago has opened an office i 
Fort Worth, Texas, in charge of J. L 
Lewis. From this office the agency will 
lace the advertising of the Texas Eagle 
ae Ban & Refining Co. Mr. Lewis 
was formerly connected with this 
company. 
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Philadelphia 


has about 16,000 manufacturing places, which 
in size and variety mark it as ‘‘the world’s 
work-shop.”’ 


Its production of shipping, locomotives, 
warships, and other iron and steel products, 
and of carpets, woolen and textile is enormous. 


Philadelphia’s ‘‘captains of industry’ are 
big buyers of supplies of all kinds for their 
plants and homes. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 


by concentrating in the newspaper 
“nearly everybody’”’ reads— 


The Bulletin 
Gian = 4915/92 " 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the second largest in the United States. 


The Bulletin is the only Philadelphia newspaper which prints its circulation figures 
regularly each day. 


No prize, premium, coupon or other artificial methods of circulation stimulation have 
ever been used by The Bulletin. 
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Milam Publication 


No one who calculates the 
buying power of the 
7,000,000 farm families 
and balances it against 
that of the cities, can fail 
to appreciate the fact that 
fully half the American 
market for commodities 
of common use is the farm 
market. 


Why then is so small a 
portion of the country’s 
advertising expenditure- 
scarcely 10 per cent— 
spent in farm publications 
that reach this farm mar- 
ket? 





It is hard to explain. Yet 
there are some facts that 
doubtless influence the 
situation. 


Most men who buy space 
are city men with city m- 
terests. They read gener- 
al magazines and news 
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Aro Undorestimated 


papers with interest, but seldom more than glance through the 
farm publications. They fail to appreciate the fact that farm 
papers are, after all, the most interesting publications to farmer 


everywhere. 


Besides, most of the strong farm papers, like Farm Life, are sold 
almost exclusively on yearly subscriptions, paid for in advances 
They go through the mails direct to the reader. They do not 
appear on city newsstands—where few real farmers would buy 
them—and therefore, do not come every day under the space 
buyer’s eye. 

Many city men judge farm papers too much on the basis of phy. 
sical appearance. Farmers have different standards. They are 
not used to, and do not expect, some of the typographical glories 
that are common in other fields. 


But half the American buying power is controlled by farmers— 
and farm publications like Farm Life reach four out of every five 
of those buyers—and reach them with an authority like that 
of an old and respected friend. 


Farm Life has 650,000 paid in advance subcrip- 
tions among prosperous average farmers. The page 
is the standard 450 lines. Dominant space costs 
less than in publications with a larger page. 


Farm Life Publishing Company 


THE JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives 


New York Chicago Detroit St. Louis Atlanta 


SPENCER. IND. 
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“service recognizes art as 
merely a language—a 
means of communica- 
tion. Art can be made 
to say anything. Frey 


makes it talk dusiness. 


G 


CHARLES DANIEL 
FREY COMPANY 
eAdvertising Mlustrations 


104 MICHIGAN AVENUE - SOUTH 
CHICAGO 
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Can Articles Such As This Be Sold 
Successfully By Mail ? 


Chances Against Small Priced Single Specialty; Costs Too Much to Buy Orders. 


AMspEN STUDIOS 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Béitor of Printers’ INK: ‘ , 
The writer is looking for information 
on whether or not toilet articles, such as 
shampoo, face creams, etc., have ever 
been sold direct by mail. Have you any 
data in your files or have any articles 
appeared in Printers’ INK which would 
throw light on this subject? ; 
The article will retail for about sixty 
cents and there is already quite a demand 
for it, but we are in doubt as to whether 
or not a single article could be probably 


sold at this price by mail. 
By D. BLAKE BatTTLes 


UR files do not contain any 
stories of single popular-priced 
toilet articles that have been sold 
by mail, that will throw much 
light on Mr. Battle’s inquiry. 
While we do not presume to 
say that toilet articles of the 
nature mentioned have not or 
could not be sold successfully by 
mail, the bulk of experience indic- 
ates that it is not feasible to build 
up a mail-order business with a 
single toilet article selling at sixty 
cents or thereabouts. 

There are several drawbacks. 
The first and most obvious one 
is that it would cost too much to 
“buy” the orders. In other words, 
you could hardly expect to get mail 
orders cheaply enough through ad- 
vertisements in newspapers, maga- 
zines, Street cars, theater progam- 
mes or other mediums, or through 
direct-by-mail advertising, to make 
a unit purchase of sixty cents pay. 
The order might very possibly 
cost you as much as sixty cents, 
unless you could offer some very 
special indutement of some sort 
that would bring a wonderfully 
large volume of orders, in which 
case you would probably be paying 
so much for the “special induce- 
ment”’ that the orders would 
cost just about as much in the 
long run. 

Next, to pack a jar of toilet 
cream or a bottle or jar of a shampoo 
Preparation properly, so that it 
will travel safely through the 
mails, and then to pay the postage, 
especially in the more distant 


zones where the parcel post charge 
runs up to I0 or I2 cents, costs so 
much that even though you could 
get the order at a reasonable figure 
through advertising, you would 
have to have a pretty generous 
profit margin to pay this cost and 
have anything left to meet the rest 
of the overhead and a little profit 
for yourselves. 

In the third place, it takes 
considerable time, or a large ad- 
vertising appropriation, or a well. 
known and highly respected name, 
or all three put together, to estab- 
lish public confidence in an un- 
familiar brand of any sort of 
toilet preparation, for people are 
rather particular what they put 
on their hair and faces. Trying to 
do this for toilet preparations 
that were to be sold through the 
mails would probably prove more 
difficult than if they were to be 
offered over retail counters, for 
when a druggist ‘offers an article 
for sale, the very fact of his offering 
it acts to a certain extent, in the 
purchaser’s mind, as his guarantee 
as to its quality, whether he will 
or not. 

In addition to these rather dis- 
couraging features is the fact that 
many mail-order men say that 
there is little or no profit in fifty or 
sixty-cent orders, anyway, on 
account of the inevitably heavy 
overhead of a mail-order business. 


A PLAN THAT MIGHT WORK 


On the other hand, it might be 
possible to work up such a business 
by mail through agents, selling say, 
dozen or two-dozen units to girls or 
women who would act as agents 
and sell the preparation to their 
friends, either for a straight profit 
or for a premium. This idea has 
been worked out in many lines of 
business where the sales unit is 
small, and it might work out with 
such a product as you have in mind. 

There is also a possibility that, 
if the right advertising or mail- 
order appeal could be worked out, 
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a mail-order business might be 
built up in time on a full line of 
toilet preparations, offering com- 
bination lots, or using some device 
to raise the amount of the unit 
order. The Larkin Co., of Buffalo, 
years ago worked out this idea in 
its soap business, establishing stand- 
ard units of $10 and $6 for assort- 
ments of its products, and giving 
premiums with each order. It 
would probably be rather more 
difficult to work up such a business 
with a limited line of toilet prepara- 
tions, in connection with which 
the economy appeal could not be 
used as effectively as it could be 
with soap, which every family 
uses in quantities and with con- 
siderable regularity. 

There is, however, this ad- 
vantage to working out a mail-order 
problem: you can generally try it 
out in a small way first, with the 
knowledge that if it succeeds on a 
small scale that success can proba- 
bly be multiplied by, working out 
the same principles in a larger way. 

In giving this information, we 
are only reciting what experience 
has been, as we presume that is 
what Mr. Battles wishes. It is 
always dangerous to make any 
predictions as to what can be done 
and what cannot be done with 
advertising. PRINTERS’ INK in its 
experience of close to a third of a 
century has recorded too many 
advertising successes in fields and 
in situations where every one 
said it would not be done, to set 
at this late date any limitations on 
advertising’s possibilities. — [Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


U. S. Goods 
Dominating Canadian 


Markets 


In pre-war days it was always 
difficult for Canadians to under- 
stand why British manufacturers, 
who have long had a world-wide 
reputation for producing ma- 
chinery, did not devote more atten- 
tion to the Dominion’s require- 
ments. The annual imports of 
various kinds of machinery average 
approximately £5,000,000 (in 1918 
they exceeded £7,000,000), the 
greater proportion of which eman- 


ates from the United States, Ip 
1914 purchases from Great Britain 
were valued at only £556,000, and 
this figure fell to £117,000 in 1918, 
while purchases from the United 
States during the same period were 
£ 5,190,000 and £7,000,000 respec- 
tively. 

With regard to tools, it would 
appear that the manufacturers of 
Sheffield and Birmingham are 
either out-quoted by their Ameri- 
can competitors or they have not 
devoted much attention to the 
Canadian market. For example 
imports of a large variety of hand 
tools were valued at £205,400 in 
1918, of which £204,000 worth 
emanated from the United States, 
the share of the United Kingdom 
being only £1,400. The latter 
amount exhibits a decrease of over 
£12,000 compared with 1914. 

In the large stores of the Dom- 
inion one was much impressed 
by the prevalence of United States 
cutlery. In former days Sheffield 
wares could be observed on every 
hand; but the war has brought 
about a remarkable change. Ameri- 
can cutlery is prominently display- 
ed in the windows of the stores, 
and the greater part of it is likely 
to defy displacement. Buyers state 
that prices are abnormally high in 
the United Kingdom, and that pur- 
chases will be impossible until 
manufacturers are able to approach 
the prices of their American com- 
petitors——Trade Supplement, Lon- 
don Times. 


Co-operative Stores for New 


York Policemen 
The City of New York has been 
seriously worried for some time about 


the amount of the individual police 
man’s pay, and although the question 
of an increase is still under considere 
tion, the City has decided as a 
step in the problem to establish @ 
operative stores, so that the l= 
pay of the policeman may be of great 
oy power. : : 
tores have been established in many 
of the various precincts where the city’ 
12,000 policemen will find it possible to 
purchase at wholesale everything that 
goes into the making of the home. 


C. A. Cobb, Editor, “The 


* 99 
Southern Ruralist 
Cully Alton Cobb, who has been bead 
of the agricultural extension work 
the State of Mississippi during the lst 
ten years, has been made editor o 
The Southern Ruralist, Atlanta, @ 
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Railroad Advertising Manager 


with Lesan Agency 
P. V. D. Lockwood, who during a period 
of more than ten years was advertising 
manager of the New York Central Rail- 
road, is now with the H. E. Lesan Ad- 
vertising Agency, Incorporated, New 
ba cy has also obtained the ser- 
vices of E. W. Hatch, recently with Critch- 
field & Company, Chicago; Edward Hooker 
formerly vice-president of the division of 
publicity in the eighth federal reserve 
district, Liberty Loan Campaigns, Alex- 
ander Russell, formerly ¥ ¥ dy,: mana- 
ger, United States Light & Heat Corpora- 
tion, Niagara Falls, N. Y., E. W. Hewston, 
formerly a member of the editorial de- 
t of the New York Herald; Earle 
_ Davis, formerly with the Chicago 
Herald; and Miss Barbara E. Scott, who 
has been formerly a member of the editorial 
department of the Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston. 


J. W. Bedell, Jr., on “Town 
and Country” Staff. 


James W. Bedell, Jr., recently discharged 
from the army with a rank of lieutenant, 
air service, who was at one time a member 
of the advertising department of Vogue, 
New York, has become a member of the 
advertising staff of Town and Country, New 
York. He will represent that publication 
in the hotel, travel and horticultural fields. 


Meredith Booms Membership 


Drive 

An address by E. T. Meredith, president 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, was last week's feature of the mem- 
bership drive being made by the Ad- 
vertising Council of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce. The drive, under the 
control of various team captains, is ex- 
tending into numerous branches of ad- 
vertising, including newspapers, magazine 
representatives, farm papers, agencies, 
direct-by-mail advertising houses, manu- 
facturers, jobbers, retailers and outdoor 
advertising concerns. 


Lima Beans Advertised by 
Lord & Thomas 


An advertising campaign which aims to 
educate the American housewife to recog- 
nize the food value of the lima bean is 
being conducted for The California Lima 
Bean Growers Association by Lord & 
Thomas. 


C. C. Gray Joins Pittsburgh 
Agency 

C. C. Gray has resigned as advertising 
manager of Jas. H. Matthews & Co., 
makers of marking devices and metal 
signs, Pittsburgh, Pa., effective December 
1. After December 1 he will be with the 
Farrar Advertising Co., Pittsburgh. 
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Price Maintenance as the Federal 
Trade Commission Sees It 


The Purpose of the Beech-Nut Company Case 


By Wm. B. Colver 


Of Federal Trade Commission 


gt wena the past year con- 
tinued attention has been 
directed to a clarification of the 
vexing question of maintenance of 
resale prices. The decision of the 
United States Supreme Court on a 
demurrer in the Colgate case has 
not cleared away the doubts. The 
court has affirmed the right, under 
the Sherman Law, o a manufactur- 
er to selec his own customers. 
This is not a right that has been 
uestioned by the Federal Trade 
ommission. 

In Section 2 of the Clayton law, 
passed long subsequent to the 
Sherman law, and not involved 
in the Colgate case, it would 
certainly seem that such right is 
limited — and lost— when it is 
exercised for the purpose of with 
the intent or with the effect of 
substantially limiting competition 
or tending to create a monopoly. 

Conceding the most extreme 
claims that may be made for a 
broad construction of the court’s 
decision in the Colgate case — and 
conceding them here only for the 
ar of the argument — still it is 

eld, by the Commission, that an 
unqualified right to enforce resale 

rice —or to impose one’s will 
or any purpose — by refusal to 
sell (selection .of customers) has 
not been declared. A _ natural, 
inherent right may only be ex- 
ercised when it does not invade the 
equal right of another. There 
need be shown neither an act un- 
lawful per se nor even an unlawful 
purpose or intent in order that a 
course of conduct may be found to 
be unfair and so subject to prohibi- 
tion. If the effect of an ordinarily 
lawful thing, done bona fides, 
results in injury to another and an 
invasion of his rights, then that 
thing may not be so done. 

Portion of address before convention of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on Nouv. 21. 


One of your members, the Beech 
Nut Company, has undertaken, in 
the general interest, to contest 
the question of resale price main- 
tenance. The contest is being 
carried on expeditiously and in a 
generous and friendly spirit by the 
Beech-Nut Company and the Con. 
mission seeks to meet the issue in 
the same spirit. Neither party 
seeks so much to win as to secure 
a final and definite dictum of the 
court which shall clear up, so far as 
possible, the mooted question, 

It is such contests as these, 
undertaken in such fair and im- 
personal spirit as this has been, as 
will clear away, bit by bit, the 
twilight zones in the business world. 


BELIEVES COMMISSION ADVOCATES 
POLICY FAIR TO ALL 


I am sorry that a misconception 
of the Commission’s suggestion as 
to a legislative solution seems to 
have gained considerable audience. 
It is said that the Commission has 
an idea that prices be fixed, ar- 
bitrarily, by law and maintained 
by law. This is an error. As | said 
to you, a year ago, the Commission 
has recognized that the manufactur- 
er of an identified product has a 
very real interest in its disposition 
even after it has parted legal title. 
The Commission has recommended 
to Congress that the Stevens bill 
be somewhat reformed so as to 
safeguard against any abuse of it 
and that then it be enacted into 
law. It is felt that the power both 
to fix and to forcibly maintain a 
resale price, aftér parting with 
title, may be a temptation. It 
is felt that both wholesaler and 
retailer should be assured of just 
and reasonable compensation for 
their services and that the public 
should be assured of a purchase 
price which recognizes a fair and 
reasonable profit to producer 
merchandiser but no more. 
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No space investment 
that an advertiser may 
contemplate is worthy 
of more favorable con- 
sideration than color 
representation in THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL. 


The impressive color 
work which we are now 
producing by our ultra- 
modern process adds 
charm, dignity and at- 
Pic tures tractiveness to the ad- 
vertised product; gives 
That to it the atmosphere of 


Appeal quality and distinction 


which is invariably as- 
sociated with the best 
in reproductive art. 


The People’s Home Journal 
NEW YORK 


For 34 Years the Magazine for Every Member of the Family 
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Who Buys the Paint 


—for the great construc- 
tion jobs?P 


—for the electric light 
and power industries? 


—for the mines and mine 





equipment ? 


—for the plants where 
machine tools are 
made or usedP 


id 
Think of Them as a Unit 
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The Men 


who buy for these 
great enterprises are 
readers of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publica- 
tions, and are a part 
of “The Greatest En- 
gineering Audience in 


the World.” 


McGraw-Hill Company, Inc. 


Member Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


Tenth Avenue at 36th Street, New York 


Buy them as a Group 
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So all that has been suggested 
is that if and when the right to 
maintain a resale price is declared 
by law, and that such right may 
properly be so declared — then 
that a manufacturer should be 
left free to exercise that right or 
not if he pleases. If he does not 
exercise it his prices will be subject 
to the modification of the play of 
free competitian. If he does elect 
to exercise it then he may fix any 
price he may choose and may 
maintain that price by refusal to 
sell or otherwise so long as the 
fairness of the price to the merchant 
and to the consumer is not chal- 
lenged as inequitable. If challenged 
he is to have every opportunity to 
defend it but if found unreasonable 
he may not continue to maintain 
it by force. In such case he may 
either revise his price and force 
its maintenance, or continue the 
price but not be permitted to 
force its maintenance. 

That is all that the Commission 
or any of its members have sug- 
gested. There is nothing withheld 
or hidden. It is an open and 
candid declaration of opinion ar- 
rived at, we believe, in the public 
interest — which is to say in the 
highest interest of business itself. 

Meantime, Congress is overborne 
by other and weighty problems and 
the Commission, by and with the 
aid of gentlemen like you, is 
pressing on to a judicial determina- 
tion of the matter to the end that 
so much doubt as possible may be 
dispelled. 





J. V. Ambrose and M. J. Pessin 
with Winer Special Agency 
J. V. Ambrose, who was for some 

seven years with the American Asso- 

ciation of Foreign Language News- 
papers, New York, being recently in 
charge of the service department of that 
association, and M. J. Pessin, who re- 
cently has been with the American 

Association of Foreign Language News- 

papers in an executive capacity, are 

now associated with the H. L. Winer 

Special Agency. New York, 


F. D. Schoknecht with Traffic 


Motor Truck 
Fred D. Schoknecht, who has been 
a member of the advertising department 
of the St. Louis Republic, is now a 
member of the sales department of the 
Trafic Motor Truck Corporation, St. 
Louis. 
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George W. Hopkins Heads 
New York Advertising Club 


George W. Hopkins, general sales 
manager of the Columbia Graphophone 
Company, New York, has been made 
president of the New York Advertis. 
ing Club to fill the unexpired term of 
F, A. Wilson-Lawrenson, vice-president 
of the Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., one 
of the subsidiaries of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Company, New York. 

Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson recently re. 
signed the presidency of the club, giv- 
ing as the reason for his resignation 
the faet that business arrangements 
made it necessary for him to be away 
from New York too often to enable 
him to fulfill the duties of the head 
officer of the club. 

The new president, George W. Hop 
kins, who has been first vice-president 
of the club, was at one time sales and 
advertising manager of the Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit Company, Long Island City, 
and vice-president and sales manager 
of the American Chicle Company, New 
York. 

Frank FE. Fehlman, president of 
Churchill-Hall, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, who has been second vice- 
president, has been made first vice- 
president; and S. E. Leith of the As 
sociated Farm papers, New York, for- 
merly third vice-president, has been made 
second vice-president. The new third 
vice-president will be elected at the next 
meeting of the board of directors of 
the club. 





Rankin Agency Has Three 


New Accounts 

The Wasmuth-Endicott Company, 
Andrews, Ind., maker of “Kitchen 
Maid” cabinets, has put its advertis- 
ing accounts in the_hands of the Wil 
liam H. Rankin Co., Inc., Chicago 
The Austin Nichols Company, Inc. 
New York, and the Rogers, Brown & 
Co., food product manufacturer, Chi- 
cago, have also put their advertising 
accounts in the hands of this agency. 





William-B. Warner Heads The 


McCall Company 

William B. Warner, who has been 
merchandise manager of the J. L. Hud 
son Company, department store, Detroit, 
and president of the Brandon Durrell 
Company, department store, South 
Bend, Ind., has been made president of 
The McCall Company, New York, pub 
lishers of McCall’s Magasine, and Mc- 
Call’s Book of Fashions. Mr, Warner 
succeeds A. ft. Richardson, who will 
engage in banking. 


J. S. Cawley with Buffalo 


Service Organization _ 
James S. Cawley, formerly wit 
Factory, Chicago, has_ been made east: 
ern manager of the Dal-Ray Corpore 
tion. advertising service organization: 
Buffalo, New York. Mr. Cawley wil 
be in charge of the New York office 
recently established by that organi 
tion. 
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One of the many full-page ads (reduced) from campaigns which have recently 
appeared in The Baltimore News 


WHEN you concentrate your advertising into big 

space in The Baltimore NEWS—we recommend 
full pagesas the most productive unit of space—you can do 
so with full confidence that you are “covering the field.” 
In fact, almost any other plan involves much duplication. 


HERE are 116,000 homes in Baltimore, according to the last 
police census, 90,000 are occupied by white people who speak 
English, and The NEWS sends between 80,000 and 85,000 papers 
into these Baltimore homes every day—sells them straight 2 cents a 
copy, 3 cents Sundays, sells them without any duplication-producing 
combination morning-and-evening-paper rates, sells them where they 


will do YOU the most good! 


If you are interested in The Baltimore market our merchandising department 
is in a position to furnish you with late, accurate trade analyses covering your 
own and similar products. Investigations already completed cover the fields 
of Chewing Gum, Talcum Powder, Jams and Jellies, Table Syrups, Stationery 
Supplies; Candy, Laxatives and Cathartics, Bottled Soft Drinks, Safety Razors, 
Strops, Shaving Brushes, etc. 


The Baltimore News 


Goes Home and Stays Home 


DAN A. CARROLL | J. E. LUTZ 

Eastern R. iv Western Representative 

Tribune Building A Lnedrh First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
orl 


ow Advertising Manager Chicago 
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A Letter from— 
Theodore Roosevelt 





432 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Office of 
Theodore Roosevelt 


My dear Major Griecou: 

I congratulate the Americ 
Association on the capital @ducaticnal ror 
doing in publishing “asia’ In toth for 
‘Asia’ is exactiy what it should te. 
a strong public opinion, well informed, o 
affairs. We cannot afford to ignore or 
that will epring from this war. 
peace, of th rorth having, it is necesaary that we 

inforuei cencer ing, amalertly interested in ,the 

cevelopmental policies, the ambitions,and the national 
charactexpof the great peoples cf the world, whose aims 
be 


for the future must inevitably affect our relfare anc 


considered by ue. The Orient is certain to be a centr 
cf international contention. It is greatly to be desire 
that its statue be firmly fixed and that we have a clear 
cut policy in reference thereto. Every meane should be 
adopted to bind up our relz*ions, in close and permanent 

friendship, with both Japan anc China. “asia appeare an 

excellent medium through which to work for this end andI 
wish it 

Faithfully youre, 


Major Lloyd C. Griscox, 
Pres., American Asiatic Assen. 
627 Lexington Avenue, City. 











ASIA has won its way to a closer attention and 
continued interest of men and women of influence and 
buying capacity than the average magazine, because il 
brings a new, original and valuable source of inleresl 


ASIA 


The American MAGAZINE on the Orient 
627 Lexington Avenue~ - - - - New York 
Vestern Office: 
Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Labor Suggests a Platform for 
Industrial Agreement 


An Exchange of Correspondence Which Presents a Possible Basis if American 
Manufacturers will Co-operate with their Allies among Constructive Labor 


{EprrortaL Note: The following letter 
to the associate editor of Printers’ INK 
was written by Chester M. Wright of the 
American Alliance for Labor and Democ- 
racy, of which Samuel Gompers is president. 

During the war, as a director of this 
organization, Mr. Wright worked con- 
sistently, stimulating the productive efforts 
of American workers on war material. In 
March, 1918, Mr. Wright went to Europe, 
as part of a mission sopemet by the 
American Federation of Labor, te study 
labor conditions abroad and to get before 
the workers overseas the American labor 
viewpoint. The mission visited England, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, and other 
countries. and did a great deal in helping 
to ce-ordinate the forces of labor in all 
parts of Europe, who were in some cases 
divided in their support. 

Mr. Wright's letter suggests a platform 
upon which he believes all American 
citizens, whether employers or employees, 
might agree. Prinrers’ INK,  repre- 
senting an open forum of public opinion, is 
glad to present to its readers the viewpoint 
of a recognized labor publicist. s a 
medium for the exchange of views on this 
all-impertant question, Printers’ INK 
would be glad to hear its readers’ ideas 
concerning Mr. Wright's platform. Con- 
structive suggestions as to how it might 
be added to or amended would prove help- 
ful. Mr. Wright’s letter was not written 
for the purpose of publication, but we have 
secured his consent to present it in the pages 
of Printers’ INK, together with a reply 
thereto by Roy Dickinson, AssociateEditor 


Dear Dickinson: 

Following up our recent conver- 
sation it seems to me possible to 
artive at an agreement under which 
industry may go forward with a 
minimum of obstruction if the 
opposing forces can come at the 
matter from a broad standpoint, 
taking the generalities first and 
reaching the details later. 

I believe that both sides will agree 
to the proposition that the condition 
of the world today requires the full- 
est use of the machinery of produc- 
tion and distribution. It is not 
necessary to argue that point with 
anyone who is at all familiar with 
the broad situation. We thus have: 
_ Plank 1—Full capacity production 
is regarded by employers and 
employes as essential to the well- 
being of the world. 

If we can arrive at agreement on 
that proposition we then have to 


meet the question of how to keep 
production going. You will re- 
member that while the war was on 
the American Federation of Labor 
adopted a declaration addressed to 
employers and employes, urging 
neither side to take any action or 
adopt any policy that could not be 
justified to the men in the trenches. 
Would it not be possible to put the 
situation back on that basis for the 
purpose of judging what steps 
might be agreed upon to carry out 
Plank 1? 

As a matter of fact, the need of 
the world for commodities is in 
many quarters as acute as it was 
during the war. Would it be 
impossible for industry to work out 
a program in the same high-minded 
spirit that characterized both sides 
prior to November 11th, 1918? 

If we can proceed on the wartime 
basis of judgement, then suppose 
we get at the business of putting 
Plank 1 into effect this way: 

To get full capacity production, 
there must be no strikes and no 
lockouts that cannot be justified to 
the needy peoples of the world. In 
any campaign to secure recognition 
generally of such a platform as we 
discussed graphic charts showing 
the commodity needs of the world 
should be used broadcast. 

If there should be no strike and 
no lockout that cannot be justified 
to the needy peoples of the world 
then it seems to me we have to set 
down: 

Plank 2—The strike and the lock- 
out shall be resorted to only when 
every other measure of adjustment 
has failed; no restriction of the 
right to strike and to lockout, 
however, is intended or implied. 

Of course, the building of the 
whole platform is conditioned upon 
the general agreement that pro- 
duction must go on for the good of 
the world. Unless there is uncon- 
ditional agreement on that point 
there can be no passing on to these 
following points. 
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Those who are not blind to facts 
will admit that there has been a 
radical change in the actual worth 
of the dollar—in its buying power— 
in the last four years. Stability has 
not returned, nor does it seem likely 
to for some time. Suppose we 
write into our platform this idea as: 

Plank 3—The relation between 
wages and cost of living, together 
with the changing value of the unit 
of currency, shall be a valid factor 
for consideration in the adjustment 
of industrial disputes; and it is 
recognized that all useful persons 
have a right to an income sufficient 
to provide for them a standard of 
living in keeping with the generally 
accepted American standard. 

It is equally necessary to recog- 
nize that industrial management 
must have an income sufficient to 
induce the expenditure of the best 
effort; that those who supply the 
directing energy must be rewarded 
justly for their enterprise and skill. 
That would develop: 

Plank 4—Industrial management 
and directing capacity is entitled to 
@ just reward which shall be deemed 
excessive only when its amount 
tends to deprive the world of 
commodities. 

I know I am not expressing in 
that plank just what I have in mind, 
but I let it stand in the hope that it 
may furnish you with a clearer idea 
to put in its place. What I am 
trying to get at is this: Isn't there 
a point at which profit ceases to 
stimulate industry and begins to 
choke it? That may be a foolish 
idea that ought to be thrown out, 
but something would have to go in 
to balance the employers against 
labor. The success of the whole 
thing rests upon keeping at least 
what seems to be a balance. 

However, we have agreed upon 
the first planks of the platform. It 
is understood that disputes will 
arise. What is desired is that these 
disputes be settled without stopping 
industry. There can be nothing 
done in that direction unless there 
is negotiation and this presupposes 
the existence of spokesmen. [If 
there are not spokesmen then there 
can only be a disorganized state of 
affairs, than which there can be 
nothing more productive of trouble 
and low speed. 

If we are to agree that presenta- 


tion of grievances through spokes. 
men is necessary to the prevention 
of stoppage, then can we not write: 

Plank 5—The right of employers 
and employes to organize freely and 
to select by their own methods 
spokesmen and representatives for 
all lawful purposes is recognized and 
agreed to, 

And now I am going to venture 
to suggest something that did not 
come up in our conversation, but 
that might be found acceptable. 
The machinery for the adjustment 
of disputes cannot be set up ina 
room on a typewriter. It will have 
to be built by the people who are 
to use it. Might it not be possible 
to work out machinery for national 
use through a conference which could 
be made up in one or two or more 
ways. I have two ways in mind 
which are: 

Way 1—Through a conference 
composed of the executive council 
of the American Federation of 
Labor and an equal number of men 
chosen by the most representative 
employers’ organization or organi- 
zations, to be presided over by a 
neutral, possibly the Secretary of 
Labor. 

Way 2—A conference composed 
of the presidents of all the national 
and international unions and of the 
president of the national organiza- 
tion of employers in each one of 
those industries, to be presided over 
by the Secretary of Labor. 

Is it not possible that if some 
properly qualified person or organ- 
ization were to submit to the heads 
of all employers’ associations, bar- 
ring out those organizations which 
do not represent employers in the 
industrial or economic sense, 2 list 
of planks such as my list of five, 
they might agree with some degree 
of unanimity? The trouble with 
the Washington industrial confer- 
ence was that there were too many 
men there who did not come to the 
conference from productive industry 
but came, on the other hand, from 
the realm of abstraction and 
propaganda. The reactionary ab- 
stractionist is as unlikely to under- 
stand the real facts of production 
as the bolshevist abstractionist. 

I have in mind that out of some 
such conference would have tocome: 

Plank 6—Disputes in productive 
industry, before cessation of opef 
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ation takes place, must be laid 
before boards or tribunals set up in 
that industry jointly by employers 
and employed. 


And also: 
Plank 7—It shall be deemed an 


act meriting the reproach of the 
world if in any industry there shall 
be a stoppage of work due to 
industrial dispute before resort has 
been taken to such national board 
or tribunal and before both sides 
have presented to the Governor of 
the State, the President of the 
United States, the Executive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor, the recognized national 
newspaper press associations and 
the individual daily and weekly 
newspapers of the community, an 
authorized, signed statement of the 
facts in the case at issue. 

I hope this partial draft may be 
of some value to you. When you 
have worked out your own sugges- 
tions I shall look for a copy. Then 
when we agree on a joint proposal 
we can begin widening the circle. 

CHESTER WRIGHT 
My dear Wright: 

Your recent letter summarizes 
what the industrial conference at 
Washington should have talked 
about. In other words, there must 
have been certain fundamental 
points of agreement which they 
could have taken up instead of 
starting off immediately upon a 
detail of disagreement. 

For example: In reference to 
your first plank on capacity pro- 
duction, the employers’ group, as 
one of their twelve principles, 
stated: 

“There should be no intentional 
restriction of production efforts or 
output by either the employer to 
create an artificial scarcity of a 
product, or of labor in order to 
crease prices or wages.”’ 

Also on your plank for the strike 
or lockout, as you will remember 
they said: 

“In private industries, the strike 
or the lockout should be barred; 
but the right of strike or lockout 
should not be denied as an ultimate 
resort after all possible means of 
adjustment have been exhausted. 
Both employers and employees 
should recognize the seriousness of 
such action, and should be held to a 
high responsibility for the same.”’ 


Moreover, Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., when he voted with the 
labor group- on the question of 
selective bargaining said: 

‘*That which is fundmental is the 
idea of representation, and that idea 
must find expression in those forms 
which will serve it best, with condi- 
tions, forces and times what they 
are."’ 

On your suggestion for a confer- 
ence, while I believe that methods 
for a prompt settling of points of 
disagreement, which should ulti- 
mately lead to a strike, should be 
provided for—I believe that a funda- 
mental expression of points of 
agreement between constructive 
capital and progressive labor should 
be advertised broadcast, almost in 
the way that we sell Ivory Soap, 
and that the settlement of local 
conditions, and whether the repre- 
sentation should be through shop 
committees, union representatives 
or other forms could safely be left 
to times and conditions, as found in 
the local community. The same 
pride which made citizens of a town 
proud of the tin hats which they 
made for the boys Overseas should 
make them proud of working out 
their own industrial plans in their 
own town in their own way. 

The crying necessity, in my 
opinion, is to secure the points of 
agreement in general, and give 
publicity to them, in order that 
men in both capital and labor may 
get to understand each other. We 
have a certain form of industry 
which is here to deal with. The 
average workingman or employer 
has no use for battles of phrases or 
catch-words. In my opinion, the 
application of the principles of our 
present form of Government to 
industry, which brings with it a 
method of bringing back the old 
contact between employer and 
employee—these plans to be founded 
upon a set of basic principles upon 
which all Americans may get 
together—comes nearer a solution 
than anything we now see on the 
horizon 

I believe you bring up a very 
important suggestion that before 
any strike happens, both the work- 
ers and the employers should put 
before the public, which is the final 
judge in every case, their point of 
view. I would suggest that instead 
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of depending upon the new writers 
in each locality that paid space be 
taken both by employers and 
unions to present to the public 
their side of the matter when things 
have come to the danger point, 
though what we need more is men 
who will work together for the good 
of the community in which they 
live, before the strike or lockout 
stage. I believe-that the strike as 
an advertising medium is outworn, 
and that the public is usually able 
to decide when they see the state- 
ments of both sides. 

In order to get manufacturers in 
all parts of the country, who are 
thinking along constructive lines, 
to put their point of view on paper 
with the idea that a set of funda- 
mental agreements may eventually 
be picked out, I am going to run 
your letter in PRINTERS’ INK, 
with the hope that many men will 
set down frankly their criticisms 
and additions to the plan—as you 
have outlined it. This is a time 
when sincere attempts should be 
made for each man to understand 
the other man’s viewpoint—not a 
time for denunciation or calling 
names. 

Thank you for your contribution 
towards the important task of 
mutual understanding, and an 
attempt to find fundamental points 
of agreement when they are so 
badly needed. 

Roy DICKINSON, 
Associate Editor, 
‘ PRINTERS’ INK. 


Two Rubber Tire Accounts 
with Akron Agency 


The Amazon Tire Company, Akron, 


O., and the Lambert Tire Rubber 
Company, Akron, O., maker of “Truble- 
pruf” tires, have put their advertising 
accounts in the hands of The Akron 
Advertising Agency Company, Akron, 
O. A trade paper and newspaper cam- 
paign will be- undertaken for the 
Amazon Tire Company; and a farm 
eee and newspaper campaign 
or the Lambert Company. 


F. A. Saunders with “Chilton 


Tractor Journal” 


Francis A. Saunders, formerly of 
Motor Record, New York, now repre- 
sents the Chilton Tractor Journal, Phila- 
delphia in the East. Mr. Saunders 
will make his headquarters in the New 
York office of the Chilton Company. 


Newsprint Situation Has 
Attention of Pennsylvania 


Publishers 


The members cf the Western Pennsyi- 
vania Association of Dailies, who met at 
Pittsburgh on November 2oth, adopted 
resolutions urging an increase in advertising 
rates and the formulation of plans which 
would result in a decreased consumption 
of newsprint paper. 

Rationing of paper, reduction of spert 
and society news, elimination of daily and 
Sunday comics, censolidation cf papers, 
and even the refusal of all advertising for 
four or five days, and the publicaticn of 
only a four-page paper daily in Pittsburgh, 
were some of the many subjects before the 
meeting. 


Edward M. Baker Joins Kobbe 
Agency 


Edward M. Baker, formerly connected 
with the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago— 
for five years in its advertising depart- 
ment—then with the Union Match Rem. 
pany of Chicago for two years, fcllowed by 
five and one-half years in advertising 
agency work, and more recently as ad- 
vertising manager cf the Corn Products 
Company, the Cclumbia Graphophone 
Company and The Berden Company, all 
of New York City, has been made Vice- 
president of Philip Kobbe Co., Inc. 
advertising agency, New York. 


O. S. Boreham Made Erwin 
& Wasey London Art Director 


Oswald 5. Boreham has been made art 
director of the London office of the Erwin 

Wasey Company, advertising agency, 
Chicago. He will sail for England in 
January, 1920. Mr. Boreham was lately 
in charge of the mechanical rubber ad- 
vertising department of the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, O. He was at one time 
art executive of the New York office of 
The H. K. McCann Co., advertising agency, 
New York. 


Former Service Man_ Joins 


‘ ‘ ” 
“Good Hardware” Staff 
Ellsworth Geist, who saw service in 
France as a member ‘of the Aerial — 
graphic Corps, was recently discharged 
from Government service and is now & 
member of the advertising staff of Good 
Hardware, Pittsburgh. 


Robert C. Fay With Seaman 
Paper Co. 


Robert C. Fay has resigned as advertis- 
ing director of the Chicago Paper Ce. to 
become promotion manager of the Seaman 
Paper Co., of Chicago. 


F. A. Prince and F. W. 
Chapman in Printing Sales 
Work 
F. A. Prince and F. W. Chapman have 
been made members of the sales depaft- 
ment of the Stubbs Company, printing 
organization, Detroit. 
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“Whenever I am looking for an executive 
to fill an important position I always want 
to know how he has invested his money.” 


THE STORY OF 
T. COLEMAN DU PONT 


“How Big Business Men Grew Rich’ series 


By 
B. C. FORBES 


foremost Wall Street writer 


In Hearst's for December 
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Hearst's Magazine accepts the Investment 
Security advertising offered by members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Investment 
Bankers Association, and other investment 


bankers of equally high repute. 


Have you seen this department of Hearst's? 
———_—_—— 
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Making Markets 


—and the Question of Ownership 


HE catalogue of a well-known 
mail order house gives us some 
1,600 pages of condensed print. The 
average page presents severalarticles. 


How many of these articles would 
have sold without great effort even 
a half century ago? Today they are 
catalogued by a retailing house. 
They must be ready sellers. Some- 
one moulded public habit to them. 
Someonecreated these markets. The 
markets have survived because the 
public preferred its new habits to 
its old ones. 


ere ae 
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Don’t let the market that zs, blind 
you to the market that might be. 


To stake out markets for ourselves, 
we must create. The ready-made 
market belongsto those who made it. 


The button manufacturer who as- 
sumed that Chosen offered him no 
market would in all likelihood make 
a mistake. To be sure, the people 
of Chosen tie their clothes. But 
under proper exploitation buttons 
in Chosen would come to their 
own. Whose buttons? 
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In point we have the well-known 
case of the Standard Oil develop- 
ment in China. The problem was 
to sell kerosene where there were 
nolamps. The lamps were supplied 
first. The kerosene followed. It 


was Standard kerosene. 


Every big market development soon 
sees two groups: 


The Pioneer who created the market 
and controls the lion’s share. 


The cloud of followers who battle 
over the leavings. 


Are you anchoring in the first class? 


It makes thriving company. 


New market possibilities may be at 
your elbow. 


Look. 
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Fully Fifty per cent 
of the Borough of 


‘Brooklyn is 
Undeveloped! 
Yet— 

Over Two Millions 
and A Half live 
here Already. 

Get acquainted with 
this field. 

Make it your field. 


THE BROOKLYN 
DAILY EAGLE 


A. B. C. Member 


OMARA & ORMSBEE 


Foreign Representatives 
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Fewer and 
Better Letters, Con- 
vention Thought 


The Better Letters Association Studies 
How to Attain Better Average 
in Business Correspondence — 
Members Decide to Put Association 
on a More Substantial Financial 
Basis 


OST of the addresses made 

before the Better Letters 
Association, in session at Cleveland 
November 20 and 21, centered 
upon the necessity of improving 
business correspondence, particular- 
ly because of the high cost of pro- 
ducing it. 

“The price of paper is going up 
all the time,’’ President W. O. 
Rutherford, of Akron, told the 
delegates. *‘We must have fewer 
and better letters. As we have ar- 
rived at anew viewpoint in selling, 
—to help the other fellow succeed,— 
so we must arrive at a new view- 
point in letterwriting,—service.” 

“Servants of a Better Distribu- 
tion, is my name for modern 
business correspondents,’’ said 
Prof. E. H. Gardner, of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. 
“Salesmen are due to revise their 
opinion of business letters. Up to 
now they looked upon their firms as 
places to write to about complaints. 
The secret of teaching business 
correspondence is to give the stu- 
dents a vision of service.” Be- 
ginners should be trained in the 
writing of adjustment letters before 
they are allowed to write sales 
letters, he thought. 

The cost of writing letters,— 
sales, credit, adjustment,—was 
dealt with by Louis Balsam, La 
Salle Extension University, Chicago. 
He recommended the use of a 
letter cost analysis table for de- 
termining the cost of supplies, 
Stenographers, materials used, 
handling of maii, dictators’ time. 
He described an investigation of 
letter costs by a large mail-order 
house which showed a reduction 
from 25 cents to 11-cents per letter. 
This investigation was based on 
an examination of the contents of 
the waste baskets, and the econ- 


omies effected resulted in a cheaper 
quality of paper for inter-depart- 
ment correspondence, the _ re- 
vivifying of carbon paper by heat- 
ing, and the re-inking of ribbons. 

James Wallen, East Aurora, dealt 
with letters of congratulation, ac- 
knowledgment, declination and 
appreciation. Quality, he thought, 
is getting the element of gentility 
into the letter and the art of good 
letter writing has its basis in good 
humor. 

“The Business Letter—Its Im- 
portance to the Commercial World,” 
was the subject of a talk by Sidney 
S. Wilson, Willoughby, Ohio. He 
sketched the development of the 
business letter from the time when, 
forty years ago, a Harvard pro- 
fessor classified all letters as personal 
and business, meaning by the latter 
those devoid of individuality. He 
discussed the subject from the 
standpoint of the man who re- 
ceives letters and advised business 
houses to begin at the recipient’s 
end and not at the writer's end. 
The two classes of letters to-day he 
defined as sales letters and in- 
stitutional, or good will, letters. 

Charles R. Wiers, Larkin Co., 
Buffalo, said the secret of better 
business letters is getting better 
acquainted with our correspondents. 
When men know each other, better 
letters are the result. 

The association will need at 
least $10,000 to carry on its work 
effectively. From $1,200 to $1,400 
was pledged in membership fees 
at the Cleveland meeting. The 
next convention will be held at 
Springfield, Mass., in October, 1920. 

Officers for the coming year are: 
President, Sidney S. Wilson, Sid- 
ney S. Wilson Company, Willough- 
by, Ohio; Secretary-Treasurer, H. 
N. Rasely, Norton Company, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Directors for one 
year, Charles R. Wiers, Larkin 
Co., Buffalo; L. A. McQueen, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Akron; F. W. Dig- 
nan, La Salle Extension University, 
Chicago; E. P. Cramer, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co., Akron. 
Directors for two years: George 
H. Freeman, Henry Birks and 
Sons, Ltd., Montreal; R. B. New- 
ton, Wilson and Co., Chicago; 
John P. Opdycke, New York; 
Douglas Johnson, Dupont Co., 
Wilmington, Delaware. 








Give the Correspondent a Reputation 


Better Letters Sought by Stanley Works through a Development of 
the Correspondents’ Good Points 


By H. A. Proctor 


Correspondence Supervisor, Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


OST of our effort is spent 

looking for good points in a 
man's letter, the ones that are in 
keeping with our policy and ideals, 
rather than those in which the 
dictator is deficient. When a man 
writes a good letter we tell him why 
it is good and the next time he 
tries to improve on it. 

We might say, “‘ This letter should 
be more effective than that one, 
for instance, because you , have 
used fewer stock phrases,”’ or — 
“T notice you have varied the 
expression this time,’’ or — ‘‘ That 
seems natural and sincere — exactly 
the way you would speak to 
Mr. Blank if he were here.” 
In other words we try to give a 
man a “reputation’’ which he 
wishes to keep. 

Some of the other methods used 
are. 
We chart certain tendencies 
which we wish to develop. The 
diagrams are sent to the department 
head who looks over them and 
passes them on to his department. 
Later they are returned to the 
correspondence supervisor. 

They show a comparison of the 
department and the individual. 
If anyone is pulling down the 
department average it is noticeable 
at once and the dictator comes 
into line promptly. This also 
has some bearing on the letters of 
the department head for he wishes 
to set a good example. 

We have charted such features 
as these: 

Use of subject heading. 

“You”’ attitude. 

Lack of stock phrases. 

Positive beginnings and end- 
ings. As little emphasis as possible 
is placed on the negative side. 

Many correspondents have re- 
written their letters in long hand 
and have followed this suggestion 
later to advantage. Others, of 


Portion of Address read before Cleveland 
Conference, Better Letters Association. 


their own accord. have asked to 
retain a copy so as to improve it 
and submit it next day. 

Some of the newer dictators 
really ‘‘make’’ correspondence. Ip 
routine work, they ask for replies 
instead of planning their letter so 
as to prevent further letter writing, 
At intervals we make an analysis 
of the mail in the different depart. 
ments to see if we can prevent this 
waste. We are more anxious to cut 
down the number of letters we 
write than to decrease the number 
of words only. 


BLOTTER ADVERTISING APPLICABLE 
HERE 


Another method is shown bya 
little blotter we have printed. 
It goes to everyone from the 
President down to any one who has 
anything to do with Stanley Works’ 
letters. The legend is changed 
from time to time. This one says, 
“In planning this letter, is there 
anything more I can do or say to 
give our customer good service and 
make him a better friend of The 
Stanley Works?” 

This one made an immediate 
impression on one young man. The 
first time we noticed it was when he 
added this paragraph to one of his 
letters: 

“If there is anything further I 
can do for you in this matter, 
please call upon me.” ‘ 

You will see these blotters resting 
against an inkwell on the correspon 
ent's desk or pinned up in front ofa 
stenographer. : 

One of the most convincing things 
we can do is to show the dictator 
some of his letters written months 
before, comparing them with those 
recently sent out. He can easily 
see the improvement he has made. 

We try to keep a record of each 
dictator's difficulties and weak 
points. This record is an indet 
which enables us to pay & 
attention to these things 
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time we'visit him. We also like to 
watch a man's attitude toward 
supervision. 

You may be interested in a few 
examples which show the response 
we have received. 

Six of our young correspondents 
are studying a course in Business 
English, paying for it themselves. 
They are members of a class at the 
local Y. M. C. A. I have been 
teaching this group and have been 
kept extremely busy looking for 
hard “problems” for the men to 
solve. 

Often the men send in letters that 
contain characteristics we have 
mentioned at our conferences. 

There have been a number of 
cases where certain men who know 
the value of improvement in 
Business English have convinced 
others who did not have so favorable 
an attitude. 

You must know that our depart- 
ment heads, without exception 
have been fully as eager for new 
ideas as the men under them. They 
have gone out of their way to show 
their interest and to make corres- 
pondence supervision at The Stan- 
ley Worksa success. In fact, on the 
very first day that the work started 
an officer of the company sent me 
his mail with the note, ‘Please 
criticize these freely.’’ You can im- 
agine that I appreciated that note. 

During our conferences the de- 
partment head sees what we are 
trying to do. Naturally he en- 
deavors to apply the principles to 
his own dictation. He may say, 

“By the way, here's a letter I 
wrote today and I am not quite 
satisfied with it. Let’s see how 
we can improve it.’’ 

Of course we have the finest kind 
of an opportunity to teach young 
correspondents the policies of our 
company. He gains by every 
suggestion his department head 
makes direct or communicates 
to him through the supervisor. 

Naturally we are in a position to 
recommend proper types of men 
for certain work. Only recently 
one head of a department said: 

“After you have finished your 
conferences with —— tell me if he 
as improved satisfactorily. I am 
thinking of having him write 
letters that are more important.” 

In some departments there are 


always men who ask if they may 
continue to send pink copies to us 
for criticism. They welcome any 
suggestions we can make. Again 
and again a dictator comes in 
saying that he has a particularly 
important letter to write and 
wants us to tell him what we 
think of his answer. We try to 
outline the fundamentals which 
should govern this case so that 
he can have a working basis for 
the next difficult situation. 

As I was writing this, one 
correspondent telephoned and said, 
“We are having another letter- 
writing contest in the depart- 
ment. Can you step in some time 


en you are in our part of the 
offtte?”’ 


Jn another case, a large order 
seemed assured if the proper 
letter was sent out. An increase in 
price had made the inquiry a 
difficult one to handle. After the 
correspondent had written his letter 
he showed it to me, and we talked 
about it. The letter was good 
but it did not seem quite what we 
wanted, so we continued to work 
over it. 

One of the other men in the de- 
partment heard the discussion and 
showed his enthusiasm by writing 
his own solution which turned out 
to be a very good sales letter. I 
told the correspondent who had 
the inquiry, of it, and he used 
practically the entire letter, adding 
one paragraph of his own. 

This showed a mighty fine 
spirit — one that will mean every- 
thing to the department and to 
the Stanley Works. 


Investment and Chemical Ac- 
counts for Vanderhoof 


The C. C. Mitchell Company, invest- 
ment securities, Chicago, and the C. 
Chemical Company, maker of weather- 


proofing material, Chicago, have put 
their advertising accounts in the hands 
of Vanderhoof & Company, advertising 
agency, Chicago, III. 


F. J. Best Leaves R. H. Macy 
& Co. 


Francis J. Best, advertising anc sales 
manager of BR. H. Macy & Co., de- 
partment store, New York, has resigned, 
effective January 1, 1920. Mr. Best, 
it is stated, has decided upon his future 
business connection, although no an- 
nouncement has been made of his plans. 








Educating the Farmer Into Wearing 
Better Clothes 


Constructive Advertising Done by Royal Tailors, Mail Order Houses ané 
Others Brings Benefit to All Dealers 


By C. M. 


DVERTISING has educated 

the farmer into buying better 
clothes for himself and family. 
The reason the farmer of yesterday 
was not dressed in accordance 
with the prevailing fashions was 
because. he did not know good 
clothes. He knows them now 
despite the apathy of the local 
retailer. While we are about it, 
we may as. well apply the same 
statement to the average country 
town resident. 

Now that the educational work 
of up-to-the-minute advertising has 
got a good start the farmer and 
the small-town man are’ buying 
more clothes and better clothes 
from anybody who has them to 
sell, the local retailer included. 

If you want to dig right down 
. to the roots of the proposition 
and see fairly and squarely who it 
was. that brought about this im- 
proved demand you will give the 
credit to the big retail mail-order 
houses and concerns like the Royal 
Tailors, of Chicago and New 
York... Before people can grow 
discriminating in the choice of 
merchandise they have to be 
_ Shown through advertising what 
- good. merchandise is. And this is 
just the lesson that has been 
plastered over this country by the 
big concerns selling by mail. The 
- people ‘whose idea of wearing 
apparel was circumscribed by the 
stock they saw. in some retail stores 
got but a sorry idea of what was 
what in that line. The same 
* thing is true in scores of other items. 
. Back number retailers, who would 
not keep in close touch with the 
market either through studying 
advertising or through personal 
visits, let their stocks fall behind 
the times both in quality and in 
variety. Also in many instances 
they charged too muth. ° 

Along came the mail-order cata- 
logue- with its presentation of 


Harrison 


up-to-date merchandise and good 
value. The people’s vision broad- 
ened and they thankfully utilized 
the opportunity to buy the better 
goods. Thus came about a bigger 
demand and a wider outlet which 
could be realized upon by anybody 
enterprising enough to line up 
with the new condition. Many 
retailers got into line. Others did 
not. Some never will. In this 
latter class are the ones who 
complain the loudest about mail- 
order and _ big-city competition, 
wanting it suppressed by law and 
all that sort of thing. 

The concern carrying on a 
campaign of broad-gauge adver 
tising finds it impossible to monopol- 
ize for itself the benefits that 
come from such advertising. Per- 
haps it would if it could study the 
history of big advertising successes 
and you see plenty of. evidence of 
as much benefit accruing therefrom 
to dealers in general as tothe 
advertiser himself. 


A MARKET CREATED, NOT PUR 
LOINED. 


People like Woolworth and Kres 
ge widened the demand for five 
and ten-cent goods and educated 
the people to buy. those goods 
They didn’t take all their busines 
from the independents, as some 
people profess to believe. They 
created it, and in this act of creation 
gave the independent more by 
far than they took from him. They 
did this not because they wat 
to, but because they could no 
help it. Good advertising works 
that way. : 

The mail-order houses literally 
educated the poeple in usiig 
certain qualities of general mer 
chandise. The best brains in buyin 
and manufacturing were utilize? 
to make this merchandise 
There was the lesson free for 
anybody who wanted it—j* 
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Bank (/ 
Deposits 


Increase 


50 Per Cent 








During the past three years, bank deposits 
have increased fifty per cent in Kentucky. 
A recent report of the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency shows that since the first of the 
current year Kentucky stands fourth 
among the States in its increase of national 
bank deposits. 


Louisville, Kentucky's largest city, has four national and ten 
state banks and’ trust companies, with a combined capital of 
$9,181,000.00, a surplus of $7,759,390.00 and deposits of 
$95,788,800.00. The bank clearings for 1918 were $1,159,- 
922,941.00. 


Kentucky was never so prosperous before, and its prosperity 
is general, coming, as it does, from a most flourishing con- 
dition of its agricultural, commercial, mining and manufac- 
turing interests. 


Louisville is the natural center of Kentucky’ wealth and 
commercial activities. To profitably market your product 
thru this section, use the advertising columns of Kentucky’s 
largest morning circulation— 


The Louisville Herald 


Kentucky’s Greatest Newspaper - 
Eastern Representative: Kelly-Smith Co., Marbridge Bldg., New York 


Western Representative: John Glass, Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Representative: R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Shaffer Group 
___ Louisville Herald Chicago Evening Post 
Indianapolis Star Muncie Star Terre Haute Star 
Rocky Mountain News Denver Times 
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The Children of 


MCCALL STREET 


E like to picture to ourselves the 1,500,000 homes of the readers of 

McCall’s Magazine as being on a single street—-McCall Street. 

This would be a wonderful street of prosperous, progressive American 
families—a street which, with a house every twenty-five feet, would sweep 
across the continent from Boston to San Diego. 

How many children on McCall Street? 

Two million at least. And very likely more than two million. For 
McCall’s is pre i tly a ine for the household, the family, the wife 
and mother—and its arrival is eagerly awaited each month in 1,500,000 
American homes. 

The hundreds of thousands of little ones on McCall Street are healthier, 
happier, better nourished and better clothed because their mothers have 
each month the invaluable advice of McCall authorities on the feeding, 
clothing, care, amusement and education of children. 


MoCALLS 


Children love to listen to the fairy tales and bedtime stories that appear 
in the McCall’s. Little fingers fairly seize upon the monthly page of cut- 
out paper dolls and up-to-the-minute doll-town attire. 

McCall’s Magazine is the fashion guide of the mothers on McCall 
Street, for themselves and their children. 

These mothers look to McCall’s household departments for help in 
every domestic problem. They have learned that, in supplying the 
of their children and their homes, they can rely just as confidently on the 
messages in McCall's advertising pages. 

And their purchasing power is more than a billion dollars a year. 
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If the million and a 
half families in which 
McCall’s Magazine is 
read all lived ina single 
street—a home every 25 
feet—the houses would 
line both sides of a road- 
way from Boston to 
San Diego. 


THE McCALL COMPANY 
236-250 West 37th Street NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON ATLANTA TORONTO 














as it was in the case of the Malay 
retailer who}was asked by one of 
his native woman customers why 
he did not put in a stock.of that 
wonderful new American invention 
known as the flour sifter. The 
woman had seen it in Montgomery 
Ward's export catalogue. 

The Royal Tailors educated the 
men of the rural communities in 
the important matter of good 
clothes. PRINTERS’ INK a year or so 
ago in a sketch of the late Joseph 
Vehon, founder of that firm, told 
how he originated the tailor-to-the- 
trade idea. The plan was and is 
to have some retailer in a communi- 
ty equipped with the Royal Tailors’ 
swatch books and complete facilities 
for measuring customers correctly. 
The measurements are sent in to 
the company’s plant and there the 
clothes are built by the best 
tailors. The thing is done on a 
wholesale plan that keeps down 
the cost to the individual. In 
this way the man in the country 
town, no matter how far back in 
the woods it may be, gets the 
benefit of city tailoring and can 
buy clothes as thoroughly up-to- 
date as those worn in New York, 
Chicago or any other “village.” 

A part of the co-operative selling 
helps which the Royal Tailors 
place at the disposal of their 
dealers is a consumer advertising 
campaign designed to lay a founda- 
tion for the dealer’s selling efforts. 
One such campaign, at present 
running in the farm press, shows 
in an interesting way how the 
farmer is being reached. 

One advertisement is entitled, 
“At Ease Among the Mightiest — 
the Royal Tailor farmer.” 

The illustration portrays a well 
dressed farmer speaking before his 
fellow directors in a bank. The 
idea is brought out that the farmer 
no longer is a servant of big business 
but to-day is one of its masters 
and that when the directors of a 
country bank assemble, they stack 
up as smartly in tailored grooming 
as a similar meeting at 29 Broadway. 

The reason for this is made plain, 
being that the farmer to-day is a 
tailor dressed man, having his 
clothes made to order, and his 
measure by the best custom tailor 
talent and style designers. 

Some selling talk to the farmer 
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is based on bad psychology. He is 
talked to as if some one is trying 
to educate him into wearing better 
clothes and buying better goods in 
general. The Royal Tailors ad. 
vertising appears to assume as a 
matter of course that the farmer 
knows good clothes, that he wears 
them and that he gets them from 
the Royal Tailor dealers. 

All this is in refreshing contrast 
to a tailoring firm E. T. Meredith 
tells about. This firm back in the 
comparatively recent day when 
clothing was reasonable in price, 
hesitated to advertise a line of 
seventeen dollar clothing to farmers 
because of the fear that farmers 
would not buy at that high a price. 
Upon investigation the concem 
found that the reason the farmer 
would not buy that clothing was 
because it was not of high enough 
quality. 

If a firm has quality goods to 
sell — goods that the farmer can 
use — then the farmer will buy 
them if they are advertised to him 
in a man to man style of publicity 
that takes it for granted he is 
interested in that class of goods. 

Improper sizing up of the farmer 
and his family is at the bottom 
of many a failure to sell them 
goods. They have money anda will 
to buy. And they resent any 
implication to the effect that they 
do not know good goods. Asa 
matter of fact they do not know, 
but the wise advertiser talks to 
them just as if they did. 

This latter plan is worked with 
good results by the mail-order 
people. A couple of the buyers 
out at Montgomery Ward's one 
day showed the writer a line of 
expensive fur coats, finely tailored 
suits for men and women, evening 
gowns and a miscellaneous line of 
higher class clothing and accessories 
that were being purchased mainly 
by farmers and their families. 

The experiences of the Royal 
Tailors, the mail-order houses and 
other concerns demonstrate that 
it is not such a difficult matter 
after all to sell merchandise if it is 
of the right kind and is advertise 
properly. The more strongly this 
principle can be impressed upon 
the retailer, the larger will be the 
manufacturer’s outlet in that di- 
rection. 
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The Straight Line To 
The Farmer and His Wie 








The Medium That Reache 
Country People 
Is The Country Newspaper 


You have been in a rural community in some par 
of the country. 


In the center of this community is a little tom 
of akout 2,500 population which is the trading center 
for the two or three thousand farming people in the 
surrounding territory. The town is clean and th 
people well dressed. The stores have modern fronts 
and display windows, and up to date equipment. Th 
homes are roomy and comfortable looking and sur 
rounded with nice lawns. 


There are no very poor people in this town, neither 
are there any very rich people. Many of them have 
automobiles. Nearly all the farmers have can 
Some of them have two, a Ford for farm work ani 
a higher priced car for pleasure. 


There is an air of peace, quiet and contentment 
in this community. The people are all happy and 
satisfied. They are working, not striking. No fer 
tile ground here for unrest or revolution. They 
have enough ready money to buy anything they 
want, whether necessities or luxuries. The loc 
bank statements show big savings deposits. 


In this town there is published a Country News 
paper. It has a circulation of about 1,200. That 
means there is a copy for every family in the tom 
and for every farm family on the rural routes. 


This Country Newspaper is the community’ 
most important institution, and its editor the most 
influential man in the town. It is the life blood of 





the community, circulating throughout the town and 
countryside and going into every home with the 
news and life of the community. 


The Country Newspaper tells the farmer how the 
County Agent increased the yield per acre on a 
neighboring farm, what the County Commissioners 
do at their meetings, what the Farmers’ Club have 
on their program, keeps him up to date on the latest 
farm equipment and gives him other interesting and 
necessary information that he cannot get from any 
other source. 


The Country Newspaper keeps him and his wife 
informed as to what their friends and neighbors are 
doing, how they are getting along, who has been 
sick, who has been away and gives them all these 
little personal items that are the most interesting 
news in the world to the farmer and his family. 


Absolutely nothing that comes into the farmers’ 
homes is awaited with as much interest or read with 
such thoroughness, as is their Country Newspaper. 
Every member of the family reads it from first 
page to last, advertisements and all. 


The farmer and his wife would feel lost, isolated, 
out of touch with their community and the world, 
if they did not get every issue of their Country 
Newspaper. To miss an issue would be taking a 
week out of their lives. 


If you have come from a little town, you remember 
the local paper. You know what an important part 
it played in the upbuilding of the community and in 
the lives of its citizens. Lift yourself out of your 
big city environment and imagine you are back in 
that little town. If you had somethng to sell to the 
farmers or their wives, you would advertise in the 
Country Newspaper, because you know it is read by 
every farmer and farmer’s wife in that community 
and has no equal among them in influence, prestige 
and selling power. 





Country Newspaper Headquarter 


The American Press Association has been dealing 
with Country Newspapers for the past 37 years, |p 
fact we are the recognized headquarters for the 
Country Newspapers of America. 


We know all about them. 


We are the Advertising Representative for a 
select list of Country Newspapers covering the 
United States. Through our publishers, we are in 
position to obtain for you and for your product active 
support and cooperation from local dealers. We can 
give you information as to circulations, advertising 
rates, populations of towns and counties and de 
tailed facts on the town and county industries and 
what the people do for a living. 


We know most of the editors of these thousands 
of Country Newspapers personally. 


We are in position to direct you intelligently how 
to use the intimate appeal and selling power of the 
Country Newspaper for cultivating and winning the 
trade of the sixty million Americans, who live in 
towns of 5,000 population and less and on the farms 
and who regard their Country Newspaper as their 
friend and adviser. 


If you want to know anything about Country 
Newspapers or the Country America market, ask us. 











Country Newspaper Headquarters 


COURTLAND SMITH, President N. A. Huse, Vice Presiden’ 
WILLIAM G. BROGAN, Secretary 


New York Chicago Washington San Francise 











Unit Selling Costs Should Guide 


Salesman’s Routing 


A Routing System Is Necessary if You Wish to Lower Selling Costs 


By A. R. Howell 


HEN a Middle Western 
salesman shows a _ high 
sales cost and investigation un- 
covers eleven round trips between 
Chicago and Des Moines, re- 
ported in one month, the subject 
of scientific routing is laid square- 
ly on the executive desk. 
Routing in most organizations 
is left entirely to the men with 
the hope that a map and tack and 
call or town report system will 
hold down waste sales motion to 
a minimum. And it works too, 
in the case of the salaried sales 
organization where the men can 
be guided into a treadmill weav- 
ing in and out of territory as 
seasonal demands dictate their 
paths. But in the case of the 
specialty salesman or the man sell- 
ing in big units on any combina- 
tion of salary and commission, we 
have a distinctly different prob- 
lem, particularly in the most usual 
arrangement where the firm pays 
expenses. The larger the com- 
mission and the lower the salary 
the more erratic the movements 
of the men and the harder they 
are to control. There are just 
two things a firm facing this 
problem can do in these days of 
high traveling expenses. One is 
to change the basis of compensa- 
tion so that the men do not care 
where or how they sell so long as 
their territory is fat enough to 
justify a regular rate of salary in- 
crease. The other is to show the 
men how scientific routing will 
gain selling time and therefore in- 
crease in income for them. 
Since radical changes are often 
unhealthy in an old established 
sales organization, the preferred 
plan is to nrove out the routings 
to your own satisfaction and then 
“sell” the idea to the men in- 
volved. 
In the company having a well 
organized department tabulating 
Sales statistics, the work is well 





started by assembling customers’ 
and prospects’ names by towns 
and in this way placing an ar- 
bitrary value on the actual and 
potential sales value of each town. 
The average of dates taken from 
the last few years’ orders will 
probably indicate a certain sea- 
sonal swing in the buying. With 
the “when” and “how much” 
figures indicated on a territory 
map, at first glance it seems mere- 
ly a case of getting out the little 
state railway guide and blazing the 
trail, The government control of 
railway rates has simplified the 
problem, for with the single ex- 
ception of water routes. rates are 
now on a common mileage cost 
basis. 


SOME EXISTENT PRACTICES IN 
ROUTING 


The firms which have failed to 
establish well tabulated sales 
data will find the task much hard- 
er; for they will have to fall back 
on the salesman’s own note book 
in mapping and establishing town 
values. The wily sales manager 
will welcome this, for it gives him 
the chance of a give and take 
argument in which the salesman 
himself establishes the figures on 
which the subsequent routings 
are based. Thus the job of selling 
him the plan is half accomplished 
at, the start. 

Even with these data, however, 
the actual work of routing is not 
so easy as it might look. Let’s 
examine the practice of a few of 
the larger groups of trades em- 
ploying salesmen. The above im- 
plied geographic plotting of ter- 
ritories is the usual plan because 
the average firm has such a large 
number of small customers, but 
there is a factor often overlooked 
in the effort to make the most 
efficient use of your men which 
calls for a totally different scheme 
for assigning the selling work. 
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The buying executives in the 
smaller companies you sell are 
not often big calibre men and many 
firms feel that they cannot af- 
ford a “big” salesman for the call 
work on this class of trade. In 
fact several firms in the cutting 
up trade do not divide territories 
geographically at all. Their sales- 
men are assigned certain accounts, 
the ability of the salesman being 
weighed against the abilitv of the 
buyer. As a result the men are 
called on to make long seasonal 
trips from two to four times a 
year. The leading salesmen are 
routed to cover big customers 
only. The junior salesmen cover 
the smaller accounts, following 
up sometimes the same route. 
There is no loss of time in the 
duplication of route, for the sell- 
ing time of both classes, of men 
is fully taken up. 

A few firms even go so far as 
to insure this point by bringing 
in their smallest .customers ‘to 
meet their salesmen at the near- 
est routed point, paying the cus- 
tomer’s traveling expenses. It is 


interesting to note that firms fol- 


lowing this practice have inci- 
dentally provided efficient means 
of eliminating unprofitable call 
work. For unless these small 
accounts show a rate of growth 
sufficient to warrant a continu- 
ance of the practice of paying the 
expenses of their buyer’s trip, they 
are dropped from the “call list” 
and handled by mail. 

In the hardware specialty field 
we find a combination of the geo- 
graphic and the assigned account 
plan. Here we find a so-called 
district manager in charge of two 
distinct classes of salesmen. His 
own duties are to cover the larger 
jobbers and to supervise the spe- 
cial sales drives necessary to es- 
tablish new jobber connections 
and to work with the jobber in 
building up important retail ac- 
counts. He usually uses his 
senior salesmen for this latter 
work, utilizing his junior spe- 
cialty men for the small-town 
missionary sales work. 

Firms selling direct to the manu- 
facturer often substitute the mill 
supply house or other jobber for 
these junior “bush beaters,” in 


- 


some cases even going so far as 
to create a jobbing distributor, out 
of a big retailer, as has been 
necessary in many cases in fields 
closely allied to the building 
trades. 


“BEST PLAN” 
BUSINESS 


THERE IS A FOR EVERY 


A review of routing methods 
would seem to justify the “my 
business is different” attitude of 
the old line sales manager who 
holds that scientific routing is im- 
possible. Closer analysis, how- 
ever, will indicate clearly defined 
routing plans that seem to have 
been given a long and strenuous 
practical tests in even the few 
trades touched upon. Each has 
found by a process of elimination 
and growth the cheapest method 
of selling for a particular line. 
It merely remains for the wide 
awake executive to apply to his 
selling plan a modification of the 
plan that seems to fit his business 
best. Just as, the nature of your 
product permitting, the average 
value of your customers and their 
geographic grouping will deter- 
mine on a cost per sale basis 
whether it is more profitable to 
sell through jobbers or establish 
your own sales force, so the lo- 
cation and potential size figures 
for each account and prospect on 
your records will establish pres- 
ent and future cost of sales fig- 
ures that clearly indicate your 
cheapest method of selling. 

There are two ways to establish 
data of this character. The first 
is to determine a cost per day per 
salesman which takes salary into 
consideration, charge probable 
time spent against each account 
and then eliminate from_ that 
man’s call list the accounts on 
which such a cost would prove 
prohibitive even on a potential as 
against an actual value basis. If 
the accounts are not too many in 
number or too scattered geo- 
graphically you will probably find 
that a junior salesman can take 
care of them efficiently at a lower 
cost. In this way, you will then 
have established a tentative sales 
cost figure for each atcount and 
you are ready to compare this 
hgure with the cost of handling 
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—logic 


Newspaper Advertising cam- 
paigns are placed according to 
distribution. Frequently pub- 
lishers or dealers or advertisers 
hold up a schedule pending ar- 
rival of goods. 







Would it be good business for a 
publisher to accept straight 
consumer advertising fora prod- 
uct which he knows has no local 
distribution? 


Would it be good business for 
the advertiser to send prospec- 
tive customers into stores to 
buy goods which are not for 
sale, and which he knows are 
not for sale? 














Foolish questions? 


How much actual distribution 
do you think most advertisers 
have who use national mediums? 
Consider the majority of adver- 
tisers, and picture the discrep- 
ancy between circulation and 
distribution. 











Advertise where you have goods 
for sale and where you can sell 
them at a profit. 

Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 
New York Kansas City 
Chicago San Francisco 
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the business by other means. It 
costs to-day on an average of ten 
dollars a day for resident sales- 
men, counting an average of 
twenty-two working days to the 
month, unless of course your 
product’s sale calls for a special- 
ly high grade of man. 

The second method is to take 
a central point in a given geo- 
graphic unit and route a man on 
paper, making a note of his mile- 
age and traveling maintenance as 
against his call point maintenance 
for each town touched. You will 
again find certain accounts in each 
locality that do not warrant the 
next day layover required to give 
them attention. And you must 
again scheme out cheaper ways of 
reaching this business. In both 
cases, i. e., the per day and the 
per town method, your business 
may be such that a follow-up may 
be necessary before your more 
expensive man makes a complete 
second swing around his terri- 
tory and you may find it economy 
to cover your minor business on 
the second visit to the town. 


TRYING IT OUT WITH PENCIL AND 
PAPER 

You will no doubt have to work 
out your routing for some time 
on a paper cut-and-try basis, dis- 
carding many schemes before you 
find your apparently cheapest plan, 
but certainly paper and clerical 
hire are cheaper than selling time 
on a trial territory. 

One of the biggest corporations 
in the country whose plants were 
totally occupied on war work has 
even gone as far as to use sta- 
tistical work of this sort to test 
out products that it might make 
and sell in order to determine the 
best lines to take on. It had hada 
number of young engineers in the 
development work, men who have 
no knowledge of, and therefore no 
prejudice for, any given selling 
plan. These men have been put 
to work with slide rule and pen- 
cil, and their paper tryouts of 
product after product will guide 
this firm’s sales policies. 

If you accomplish nothing else 
in your statistical study of your 
traveling method than to estab- 

‘lish routing which will reduce 


your cost of renewing business, 
your work will be justified, High 
selling costs in most firms to-day 
are brought about by its being ai- 
most as costly to sell an account 
each succeeding year as it was to 
land the business initially, 

The sales manager in selling 
the resultant plan of routing to 
the men affected will be merely 
selling them on the idea of a 
more efficient use of their selling 
time and he will no doubt not 
only secure their enthusiastic en- 
dorsement, but their co-operation 
in perfecting the plan itself. 

With the passing of the old 
idea of secrecy in business, the 
traveling nlans used by successful 
firms are a fairly open book. It 
is therefore a simple task to apply 
to your business, by theoretical 
paper try-out, the plans that seem 
to fit and by a process of minor 
refinement secure close to your 
ideal routing plan. Incidentally 
the establishment of cost per sale 
data will uncover errors in men 
and man routing that are adding 
to your sales overhead. Smoke 
out your deadhead customers and 
prospects and shift the work of 
handling tnem wo the advertising 
department’s mail sales efforts. 
The plan works. 


W. L. Eastman Now With 
Thielecke 


W. L. Eastman has resigned as _ad- 
vertising manager of the Moline Plow 
Co., Moline, IIL, to become vice-presi- 
dent of the Thielecke Advertisirig Co. 
of Chicago. The Thielecke company 
will continue handling the Moline Plow 
Company’s account under the direction 
of Mr. Eastman. H. W. Harrington, 
who has been with the Moline company 
for some time as sales promotion mama- 
ger, will now be advertising manager. 
C. L. Reisner will have charge of the 
creative and copy departments and be 
editor of “Plow & Tractor.” 


Miss Elona Mason With 
E. T. Slattery Co. 


Miss Elona Mason, who was former- 
ly with Wood, Putnam & Wood Co., 
Inc.. Boston, has been made advertising 
manager of the T. Slattery Co. 
Boston. 


Kastor Gets Vitanola Account 
The H. W. Kastor & Sons Co., a¢- 


vertising agency, has secured the a 
count of the Vitanola -talking machine 
and soon will enter upon an_ exten 
advertising campaign in its behalf. 
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Try it out in Representative Milwaukee 





on T= oF 






A Cross Section 
of the National Market 


ALF a million people live in 

Milwaukee and another half 
in its trading area and one paper 
dominates both halves. 


. en ee Se 












Ninety per cent of English-speak- 
ing Milwaukee homes receive The 
Journal. So great a percentage 
of distribution—probably greatest 
of any newspaper in any commu- 
nity of equal size—must include 
families of every type and class. 









A campaign in Milwaukee and 
The Journal therefore enables you 
to secure on an easily analyzed 
scale a representative slice of the 
national market. 


The Milwaukee Journal 


H. J. GRANT, Pub. R. A. TURNQUIST, Adv. M@r. 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 


Special Representatives 


coer ne 
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Poultry House on Spectalized Poultry Farm of Hugo Anderson, who Keeps 4,000 
Fowls and Suppiies this Entire Minnesota Community with Poultry Stock. 


Minnesota Neighborhood Sells 
$60,000 Worth of Eggs in a Year 


HERE is a newly settled community in the cut- 
over districts of Northern Minnesota which will sell 
$60,000 worth of select, graded eggs in the year 
1919. All the chickens in this community are one breed; 


all the eggs are produced and handled according toa 
definite plan; they are all sold through one organization, 
and all bring five cents a dozen premium over regular 
market prices. 

The work of this community is a typical illustration’ 
of the enterprise and co-operative ability of Minnesota 
farmers. 

Every year THE FARMER carries the advertising of 
600 to 700 growers of pure-bred poultry who sell their 
surplus breeding stock to other Northwestern farmers. 

Vigorous, self-reliant, and forward-looking farmers 
of this type are one of the factors which make this 
wonderful Northwestern market what it is. More than 
half of all Minnesota farmers are reached by this paper. 


THES=QARMER 


AJournal of Agriculture 


WEBB PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Western Representatives: P " Eastern Representa‘ives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INc., AY “S\ WALLAceE C. RicHarpson, INC. 


1341 Conway Building 381 Fourth Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 


Member Standard Farm Paper Association = 5 Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 
———a 























Advertising Today for Tomorrow’s 
Business 


Carping Critics Condemned the Copy of the Combustion Engineering Corpor- 
ation, But Two Years Later It Produced Results—As They Expected 


By Bigelow Lockwood 


RTUNATELY not all mer- 
chants are like the owner of a 
country store who told one of his 
customers that he didn’t handle a 
certain article because he couldn't 
keep it long enough on his shelves. 
Agriculture and merchandising 
have at least one thing in common. 
Careful cultivation will often enable 
the farmer to harvest a number of 
crops from the same soil in a season, 
and the merchant who stocks his 
shelves with marketable goods 
counts on a quick turnover of his 
stock to yield his profits. This 
quick turnover is something which 
helps many a small merchant 
with limited capital in business, 
but when it comes to advertising 
the story is somewhat different. 
The fact that many advertisers 
expect their copy to produce im- 
mediate results, and are disap- 
pointed if it fails to accomplish 
this, accounts in good measure 
for the standard kick of the un- 
thinking manufacturer—‘‘I'm go- 
ing to cut out my advertising; it 
isn’t paying.” 5 

Admitting that many advertising 
campaigns are planned to produce 
immediate business, and that their 
success is measured by their ability 
to do so, let us focus our attention 
on the average advertiser in the 
technical field for example, and 
determine whether his kick is 
legitimate. 

The Combustion Engineering 
Corporation, New York, manufac- 
turer of automatic stokers, is 
frankly advertising for tomorrow's 
business, and because of this con- 
fessed policy is establishing a stan- 
dard in the field of combustion 
which R. C. Beadle, publicity 
manager, considers of even greater 
value than a recent order of 
$250,000, directly traceable to the 
advertising in a leading business 
publication. But let Mr. Beadle 
tell his own story: 


“The fact that the concern to 
whom we sold a $250,000 stoker in- 
stallation wrote us that it had been 
reading our copy and desired to get 
more details, while gratifying as a 
direct result, only goes to prove 
the wisdom of our campaign,” 
said Mr. Beadle, in a recent inter- 
view. “In our advertising we 
absolutely :gnore the element of the 
direct inquiry. If we do get them 
we are naturally pleased, but we 
are out for something bigger than 
depending on individual pieces of 
copy to produce tangible results. 


ONE ADVERTISEMENT COULD NOT 
DO THIS 


“It is the accumulative effect 
that we are after; the business of 
tomorrow. That $250,000 order 
did not come to us as the direct 
result of any single recent adver- 
tisement. As a matter of fact, 
we had been planning our adver- 
tising for two or three years pre- 
vious to produce that, and other 
big orders, which are known our 
campaign has influenced, and we 
experienced no anxiety during the 
period of waiting. The order came 
exactly as we knew it would, and 
others will come in the same way, 
perhaps five years from now, as a 
result of the advertising we are 
doing to-day and shall do next 
year, and the year after that. 

“At the commencement of our 
campaign five or six years ago, we 
set down two definite goals to be 
accomplished. One, to establish 
our Type E Stoker in the field of 
combustion as the standard type. 
Two, ta sell stokers. And we made 
up our minds that to accomplish 
these two aims would take time. 
The first, we feel, has been achieved. 
The second is shown in our order 
books.” 

The story behind the style copy 
used is as interesting as the above 
viewpoint and is calculated to turn 
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the tables on the opinions of some 
copy experts. 

“Advertising men who, in the 
beginning, looked over the style of 
copy we proposed using, pronounc- 
ed us crazy,” said Mr. Beadle. 
“ *You must have reason why copy,’ 
they argued. ‘You must tell the 
details of your stoker design and, 
make a direct bid for inquiries’. 
Had we expected each individual 
piece of copy to pull, we might 
have listened, but because our 
minds were set on tomorrow's 
business we cast off all advice, 
received the condolences of some 
of our best advertising friends and 
went our own way in the advertis- 
ing. 

“Judged by established stan- 
dards, our copy was the despair 
of the advocates of certain styles. 
We had plenty of mere space at our 
command, double page spreads, 
and we used it to tell—nothing. 
That is to say, nothing in detail 
about our product. Frankly, our 
statements, boiled down into as 
few crisp words as possible were 
general in nature, and we relied 


largely in pictures to sustain in- 


terest. Pictures of our stokers? 


Not at all! To be sure we ran 
a standard cut showing the front 
elevation of our stoker on the right- 
hand page, but the main attention 
value centered around pictures of 
news interest, chosen for their 
ability to help us make compari- 
sons. 

“For example, during the war, 
we ran pictures of every branch of 
the service and linked each branch 
up to the service rendered by the 
Type E Stoker. One week we 
would show a picture of a reserve 
force behind the lines, waiting to go 
into action, and under this picture 
would appear the simple wording, 
‘The reserve force of the army 
wins on the field of battle.’ On the 
opposite page would appear our 
usual picture of the stoker, accom- 
panied -by the phrases, ‘The re- 
serve capacity of the Type E 
Stoker wins in the power plant.’ 
This description is typical of all 
our copy and our headlines con- 
sisted in every case of one word, 
hand-lettered as large as possible. 
In the piece of copy just outlined, 
the word was ‘Reserves.’ 

“‘ At present we are running a new 


series under the word, ‘Standard,’ 
and are carrying out our compara- 
tive idea by showing pictures of 
things looked upon as standard, 
For instance, we have shown the 
standards of weights and measures, 
standard time, the symbol HP, which 
designates horsepower, and other 
standards in common usage. Our 
copy tie-up is the same; aimed to 
link up our Type E Stoker as the 
standard type in the field of com- 
bustion. Such copy does not pro- 
duce direct inquiries, traceable to 
any one advertisement, but we are 
confident that it is establishing our 
position and that much business will 
develop later as a result.” 


DEVELOPING BUSINESS STABILITY 


It is true beyond argument that 
such advertising holds out no possi- 
bilities for a mail order and direct 
sales proposition, but it does con- 
tain food for reflection as applied 
to the concern that is building 
steadily with an eye toward future 
growth. 

In the machine tool field, a large 
manufacturer of drilling machines 
ran a series of advertisements which 
lasted for over a year, covering the 
history of drilling from the time of 
the early cave man down to modern 
shop practice. This history, which 
ran in weekly chapters, was the 
result of considerable research and 
was well received in the field, caus- 
ing considerable favorable .com- 
ment. It is true that direct in- 
quiries could not be traced to the 
copy, but on the other hand it is 
fair to credit later business to the 
interest aroused in the company. 

Not every advertiser has this 
viewpoint, and the temptation to 
key each piece of copy is strong m 
some quarters. The logical thing to 
do, at the start of a campaign aimed 
to produce business for tomorrow, 
is to weigh. carefully the value of 
what is to be accomplished and then 
stick to the decision. ; 

It is not the easiest thing in the 
world for a new concern, embarking 
on its initial campaign of adver- 
tising, to get this viewpoint of 
waiting. For this reason it often 
happens in the technical field that 
a new advertiser will fall by the way- 
side because his copy has been writ- 
ten to produce immediate business 
rather than first to cement a 
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Last Saturday 





November 22, 1919 

I had the honor of showing—at the request of the General Reception 
Committee, including the Merchant’s Association of New York, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, a Universal Industrial Motion Picture 
to the visiting delegates of the International Trade Conference— 


At the Capitol Theatre 


When Arthur Pryor’s band played the National Anthem, 5,300 peo- 
ple stood in the largest and finest theatre in the world. They then 
witnessed the opening number—the Universal picture, ‘Industrial 
Democracy in America—Partners in Prosperity—Dividends of Con- 
tentment.” 

It was made up of scenes from production and welfare pictures pro- 
duced by Universal for the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Federal Ship- 
building Co., American Multigraph Sales Co., Durham Hosiery Co., 
National Acme Co., Shephard Electric Co. 





Frequent Applause 


Was accorded the various titles which explained how these great busi- 
nesses have met the labor problem—and improved the economic rela- 
tions between employer and employee. This enthusiastic reception 
must have pleased Mr. H. S. Firestone, who was in the audience. 


The delegates included the leaders of industry and finance of Great 
Britain, France, Italy and Belgium, together with their hosts—the 
financial and industrial giants of New York. The Trade Conference 
body is said to have represented 


One-third the Liquid Money Resources of the World 


When such men as Eugene Schneider, whose Creusot Iron Works in France em- 
ploys 300,000 men; Marshall Stevens, M.P., industrial leader and economist; 
A.C. Bedford, Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil Company of N. J; Samuel 
McRoberts, Executive Manager, National City Bank; W. L. Saunders. Chair- 
man, Ingersoll-Rand Co.; and 150 others equally notable—I repeat—when such 
men show appreciation of Universal Industrial Pictures and the tremendous 
power of the screen medium— 

Isn’t it about time you did a little investigating.:Write me confidentially regard- 
ing your problems. 

I have no solicitors to pester you. I have business propositions to present—by 
mail or personal interview by appointment only—as you may elect. 


You Remember Joe Miller! 


Here’s a copy of a telegram from him. 

“Again. ‘Heads Win’ went over bigger than our first showing at Loew’s Colum- 
bia. ‘Heads Win’ opened and closed the show. Management very well pleased 
by the response to our picture and said it was the best Industrial picture ever 
produced for the benefit of the public.”’ 


Universal Film Manufacturing Company 
arl Laemmle, Presiden 
Harry hc Manager, Industrial Bevstenant 


Largest Producers and Distributors of 
Industrial Motion Pictures in the Universe 
Studios and Laboratories—Universal City, Cal.; Fort Lee, N. J. 


Offices, 1600 Broadway - - - New York 
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on the field by establishing his 
name. 

A certain specific case illustrates 
this point. An advertiser in the 
general field developed a technical 
product which he decided to push 
in the technical papers. Having 
made his reputation on the strength 
of manufacturing and selling a 
general article, he possessed the 


idea that all he had to do in order. 


to sell his side line to the technical 
field was to advertise it the same as 
his general product was advertised. 

Now readers of technical papers 
are not tumbling over each other 
to purchase untried devices, es- 
pecially when the advertiser’s main 
line is a product far removed from 
the machine shop and mill. In 
consequence, the advertising met 
with scant reception. Readers were 
wary about buying and the cam- 
paign fizzled. Just about this time 
the manufacturer awoke to tlie reas- 
on and began all over. Withdraw- 
ing his copy that pleaded for im- 
mediate business, he planned a 
three months’ series which should 
tell the story of how he came to hit 
upon and develop his product. 
Readers in the technical field got 
his viewpoint, became interested 
in his story and began to buy on 
trial, when he went out again after 
sales. 

One of the biggest advertisers 
in business publications openly 
states that he values the effect of 
his copy as a means for paving the 
way for the visits of his salesmen 
to a far greater extent than any 
direct influence it may have on the 
sales of the moment. 

This viewpoint is shared by many 
and a better understanding of it 
will aid in appreciating the in- 
fluence that technical copy has in 
making selling easier for the two- 
legged salesman. The copy of 
today, which so educates the 
reader that the salesman's visit of 
next month finds the introduction 
already accomplished, must surely 
be given credit, although no direct 
inquiry can he traced to any one ad. 

After all, judgment lies entirely 
with the advertiser, and the soil 
that is tilled today produces crops 
for following months. In the long 
run the campaign that plans for 
the future will take root and yield a 
good harvest. 
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John Barrett Resigns as Head 


of Pan-American Union 

John Barrett, who during the last 
fourteen years has been identified with 
the Pan-American Union, an inter. 
national organization maintained by the 
twenty-one American Republics for the 
development of good understanding 
friendly intercourse, commerce 
peace among them, has resigned as di- 
rector-general of that organization, effec. 
tive June 30 1920. 

Mr. Barrett has been identified with 
the Pan-American Union during the last 
fourteen years. In his statement of 
resignation, while emphasizing that 
credit was due just as much to others 
as himself, he pointed out that whether 
his administration has been a success or 
not must be determined by contrasti 
Pan-American conditions of today wi 
those of fourteen years ago. Then the 
Pan-American Union owned no home or 
property, now it possesses buildings and 
grounds valued at $2,000,000; then its 
staff numbered about twenty, now, 
seventy-five; then its annual income was 
$50,000. now $200,000; then Central and 
South America were little appreciated in 
the foreign relations of the United 
States, now. they hold a foremost place 
in the international affairs; then, Dan. 
American commerce was valued at less 
than $500.000 000 per annum, now, it 
has passed the mark of $2,000 000 000, or 
an increase of over 300 per cent, 

Mr. Barrett, it is reported, may be 
come president of a new unofficial Pan- 
American organization, backed by lead- 
ing men of all the American countries, 
which. according to present plans, will 
be a comprehensive international com- 
bination for the development of Pan- 
American commerce and good will and 
which. because of its semi-public char- 
acter, may seek a special United States 
charter direct from Congress. 


Philadelphia Retailer Advertises 
in New York 


An unusual development in retail 
advertising is that recently started by 
Jacob Reed’s Sons, a_ Philadelphia 
clothing firm, in New York newspapers. 
The business of New Yorkers is in- 
vited on the plea that Philadelphia stores 
have lower overhead charges, which 
make possible a saving in prices, and 
that the Reed store has “‘close and intt- 
mate relations with several of the a 
est and best clothing makers” whic 
provide a large assortment of garments. 
One of the Reed advertisements 
frankly headed “Carrying Coals to New- 
castle.” The Quaker firm’s enterprise 
is said to have been rewarded by sub- 
stantial orders from Gotham consumers. 


C. W. Garrison Leaves Manv- 


facturers’ Publicity Bureau 

C. W. Garrison, who has been man 
ger of the Cleveland office of the Man 
facturers’ Publicity Bureau, Chicago, 
has become a member of the sales or 
ganization of the Lakewood Engineering 
Company. C. R. Thomas, who has been 
editorial director of the Bureau at Chi 
cago, succeeds Mr. Garrison as 
ger of the Cleveland office. 
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Counsel, Art and Typography 
Sor Advertisers 


PERLEY, BERTSCH 


& COOPER 


People may look at advertise- 
ments, but not see them; see 
them, but not read them. 


Perley, Bertsch & Cooper ser- 
vice insures attention, recog- 
nition and respect for your 
advertisements through care- 
fully planned harmonization 
of their elements — I]lustra- 
tions, Designs, Lettering and 
Typography. 

This organization is capable of 
harmonizing these elements, 
because we are equipped to pro- 
duce a// of- them, in the form 
of complete advertisements. 


59 EAST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO 
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The foregoing map is a most’ positive indicator of 
the purchasing power of Oklahoma farmers. A 
Quarter Billion more dollars to spend this year than 
in 1918 for farm improvements, new machinery, imple- 
ments, tractors, automobiles and luxuries. In more than 
fifty per cent of these Oklahoma farm-.homes the Farmer- 
Stockman is a welcome friend, educator and adviser. 


‘*Oklahoma’s Dominant 


OKLA 
FARMER 


- 
Edgar T. Bell, Adv. Mgr. A. B. C. Net Paid 


Representatives: E. KATZ SPECIAL 
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in Crop Condition 





WITH a crop condition of 
136.6% on October 1, 


Oklahoma again leads all other 
states and is the only state with 
a condition in excess of 120%, 
says the October ‘‘Monthly 
Crop Reporter.’’ 


But that is only half of the 


story— 


Oklahoma this year will pro- 
duce 988,000 bales of cotton as 
against 576,886 in 1918, and at 
a much higher price; 52,000,000 
bushels of wheat compared with 
32,000,000 in 1918; 74,112,000 
bushels of corn compared with 
24,375,000 in 1918; 52,833,000 
, : bushels of oats compared with 
It's the logi- 33,120,000 in 1918, and 
cal place for 31,188,000 bushels of grain sor- 
your sales ghums compared with -15,260,- 
message 000. last year—a gain in crop 
values of more tnan a Quarter 


— | ‘ 
NOW ’ Billion Dollars 


Farm Paper ’’ nt! 


HOMA 


STOCKMAN 


137,000 Oklahoma Bldg., Oklahoma City 


ADV. AGENCY } k2x.k2%, any 
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DON'T 
FALL DOWN! 


HEN you have a pub- 

lication to print that is 
to make its mark in the world, 
take it to a thoroughly reliable 
printing establishment. From 
a small beginning our business 
has grown to a basis of over 
a million dollars a year. This 
is proof that we have con- 
sistently made good for other 
people, and we stand ready 
to give you the same service. 
Your telephone is handy. 


Charles Francis Press 
THE ADDRESS IS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York 
The Telephone Number is Greeley 3210 
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A Clerk Tells Why Some Advertis- 
ing Campaigns Fail 


And Incidentally Suggests to Manufacturers a Way of Making Their 
Advertising More Effective 


By A Retail Clerk 


ALL me “John Smith” if you 

like. My name doesn’t really 
matter. I am more than an individ- 
ual. I represent a very large body 
of men and women who sell ad- 
vertised goods across the counter. 
Advertising is not unknown to 
me for I have studied it with 
quite earnest enthusiasm. 

I am a salesman in a moderate- 
sized town. Our store is a large one, 
a representative one. Circum- 
stances have compelled me_ to 
come to this quiet place. May I be 
permitted to say, however, that I 
have a fair amount of analytical 
understanding of men and methods 
and merchandise, and my ob- 
servations are therefore unpre- 
judiced? I try to see the question 
from both sides. 

Somewhere, in an advertising 
journal, I read a sentence that 
hurt me deeply. I resented it then 
and deeper reflection only increases 
this resentment. This writer said, 
among other things: ‘‘the weak 
link in the advertising chain is the 
clerk behind the counter. He is 
often ignorant and more than apt 
to be prejudiced in favor of certain 
lines. A customer may be sold, 
up to the very point of walking 
into the store and reaching for 
his purse, and then lost to the 
advertiser, because of the sheer 
stupidity or arrogance of the 
salesman. Many clerks undo all 
that advertising accomplishes. And 
they don't seem to want to learn.”’ 

I question almost every word in 
the above statement, chiefly be- 
cause the remarks are so frightfully 
broad. They cast a shadow over 
all sales folks. The attack is not 
tempered by tact or discretion or 
sense of proportion. 

One point I will admit: the 
clerk can undo the pioneering of a 
year’s advertising campaign. It is 
very often in his power to make or 


break the sale. His advice is 
73 


asked. He is consulted; not so 
much so, however, as formerly. 
It has been my recent experience 
that people come into a store, 
name a well known trade-marked 
article.and insist upon having it, 
or nothing. If they are offered a 
substitute they start an argument, 
then’ and there. It is growing 
increasingly difficult to put any- 
thing over on the buying public. 
And advertising has been responsi- 
ble for this. . So many, many 
campaigns tell the consumer to 
avoid the merchant who sub- 
stitutes. And it is really sur- 
prising how the proportion of 
those who come into a store and 
are willing to take what is given 
them, regardless of brand or 
prestige or publicity, is decreasing. 

We who sell across the retail 
counter have grown to respect 
the force of advertising. Please 
realize, if you will, that we, too, 
read magazines and newspapers. 
We are in no sense shut off from 
what is being accomplished in this 
direction. It is so often inferred 
that retail salesman know ab- 
solutely nothing about advertising. 


THESE MEN ARE NOT ALL “DUBS”’ 


There is a Salesmen’s Club in 
our town. Nearly 200 members 
belong. Once a week there are 
papers and talks on the subject of 
advertising in its relation to the 
retail trade. I happen to know 
that other organizations of a 
similar character analyze these 
problems. 

There are stupid, selfish, ignorant 
and even dishonest clerks in stores. 
It would be very strange if there 
were not. Incompetents are com- 
mon to all professions, trades and 
vocations. We have no monopoly 
of them. I presume there are halt- 
baked advertising men, and preju- 
diced ones, and here and there 
perhapso ne who is not a stickler 
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for the ethics of his profession. 

Please also bear in -mind- that 
clerks, as a rule, are not-particularly 
well paid. This ‘‘profession”’ does 
not call for mental incandescents. 
Many clerks are mere automatons. 
It is unnecessary for them to be 
much more. If they graduate 
from lazy indifference, then they 
step up to the dignity of salesmen. 
There is a marked distinction, 
although I myself have confused 
the terms. 

People who lack ambition gen- 
erally become clerks. The salesmen 
are the men and women of wider 
perspectives and more buoyant 
hopes. A salesman creates a sale; a 
clerk conducts an uninspired, auto- 
matic business transaction. Yet I 
feel rather sorry. for little, helpless, 
unimaginative clerks. We do not 
live very exciting lives. It is the 
inexhaustible show case that makes 
us feel as if we want to-scream. 

I grant you, I say, that the 
clerk is the weak link in the chain. 
He often fumbles his responsibility. 
But he does not do it through 
wilful, cussed unconcern orstupidity. 
He is not a criminal. He does not 
suggest and practice substitution 
because it flows in his veins. He 
may have a quite plausible reason 
of his own for suggesting that the 
customer “try something just as 
good.’’ The store proprietor might 
sell another brand — even another 
advertised one. The clerk must be 
beautifully noncommittal. 

I do not think that -advertisers 
turn enough educational attention 
to the clerk. His number is legion 
and it is freely conceded that he is 
as important as advertising itself. 
His responsibility is not to be 
measured. It is impressively great. 

When will an advertiser come 
along who can find his way clear 
to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars on an advertising campaign 
to educaté us, little clerks, in the 
fine art of right thinking and 
right selling? I believe it would be 
an immensely profitable expendi- 
ture. I think it would be received 
in the most friendly spit. I 
think it would cure existing ills. 
I think it would strengthen all 
advertising. 

Whatever the solution or adjust- 
ment of the idea, I would like to 
see more advertising, or form 


letters or .books or leaflets or 
personal solicitation, aimed square 
between the eyes of the little clerk. 
He has been neglected too . 
He needs to have things told him, 
explained to him. Shrewd double. 
edged advertising campaigns, pat. 
ting him on the back are distinctly 
not what I mean. They do more 
harm than good. They give him 
an erroneous .estimate of his own 
importance. 

On our shelves and counters, a 
liberal proportion of the articles 
kept, are branded, trade-marked, 
and nationally advertised. The 
turn-over is speedy and the demand 
created in advance. I can tell 
when a manufacturer is launching 
a big campaign. It is reflected in 
the sales and in the number of new 
faces I see in the store. 

I think I can sense when ad- 
vertising is not wisely planned 
and when it fails to strike a respon- 
sive chord. There’s something 
in the air, intangible, unseen, 
spooky, yet potent. 


THE CLERK’S VIEW ON ADVERTISING 
FAILURES 

And why do some advertising 
campaigns fail, viewed from the 
clerk’s point of contact? They have 
not been studied out from the 
retail angle. The right arguments 
have not been employed. Things 
have been left unsaid that should 
have been said. 

To be more explicit: a friend of 
mine here in town is in charge of 
the house-furnishing department of 
a sizable store. He sells goods on 
the floor. He tells me that they 
are now handling eight different 
makes of dish washers. All are 
heavily advertised. I have heard 
him say that only one of the 
seven advertising campaigns strikes 
anywhere near the true efficiency 
mark. 

If an advertising man could 
talk for an hour with this mas, 
he could gain material for af 
argument for dish washers that 
would sell lots of goods. For 
my friend could list the stock 
questions that women ask and the 
shrewd little hidden subtleties of 
the retail business. Most 
ask very much the same sort 
questions when they buy or cot 
template buying. There’s not 
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Eastern Representative: 
JOHN B. WOODWARD JOHN GLASS 


Times Bldg., New York 
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Area for area, no territory offers such profitable 
and certain returns to the advertiser as Northern 
Ohio, where people are making, saving and spend- 
ing at a ‘never before” pace. 

To enter this imperial market successfully you have only to 
knock at the door with the Plain Dealer. More Northern Ohio 
doors open every day to the Plain Dealer than to any other 
newspaper. The Plain Dealer’s far-reaching 77-year prestige 
assures advertiser recognition among consumers, dealers and 
jobbers alike, not only in Cleveland, but in Akron, Youngs- 
town, Canton and hundreds of other worth-while centers. 


_ Open this nearly 3,000,000 buying power with the circula- 
tion, co-operation and influence of its only 7-day-a-week 
metropolitan paper. 


The Plain Dealer 


CLEVELAND 











Western Representative: 


Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
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range of originality one would 
naturally suppose. Human nature 
is run into a common mold. When 
advertising answers beforehand, 
the very questions that people ask 
when they talk the product over 
with a clerk, it is. edging up to 
idealism. It is more scientific 
and less theoretical. 


THE GOODS MUST BE THERE 


I contend that because a manu- 
facturer or a jobber advertises his 
wares, that does not necessarily 
tie me down to acting as a walking 
delegate for the line. What if he 
does advertise? That’s fine for 
us but it’s Ais business. I can’t 
see why a shop-keeper or a clerk 
should champion goods that are 
advertised, just because they are 
advertised. 

We all know that national 
advertising is wonderfully un- 
selfish. It acts for the retailer as it 
acts for the man who makes the 
goods. No retailer should display 
a lack of interest in advertising 
and advertised goods. Still, it 
should place him under no binding, 
hard-and-fast obligation. 

.‘‘Lux” is a serviceable laundry 
soap in an attractive form, and 
its advertising is more progressive 
than most propositions of the 
same character. But if another 
house, or several houses put out a 
betfer line, the “Lux” fellows 
would have to beat me into in- 
sensibility with a scrubbing board 
before they could make me promise 
to boost “‘Lux”’ first. I think you'd 
find, if you investigated properly, 
that clerks who amount to shucks 
bestow added interest and en- 
thusiasm upon lines that well 
deserve it. Do they encourage 
brands that are their own leaders; 
often with their own labels? 

Well, suppose we talk that over 
from the human angle, too. 
know a druggist in my town who is 
an expert creative chemist and he 
has worked out a dozen formulas 
of his: Own —talc, cold cream, 
certain’ medicinal leaders, even a 
corn cure. They are better than 
many advertised brands. His profit 
on them is not much more than 
would be made on products sent by 
the manufacturer. But this druggist 
does not force his own goods in 
the way they druggists are popularly 


supposed to, against known brands, 

As a salesman, I force certain 
lines, chiefly because those ines 
have unconsciously influenced me 
to do so. Somebody back of them 
has helped me help them. If you 
see a clerk putting one article jp 
the limelight, it’s because he knows 
more about it, can talk more 
intelligently concerning it and him. 
self believes it is a better product, 

In other words, where you run 
upon a clerk who warms up toa 
certain line, it isn’t because he 
has some little, sneaky, selfish 
motive. Somebody has been at 
work on him, helping him, in 
structing him, sending him to 
school, as it were. We describe 
best those things which we know 
best, and a clerk takes pride in 
telling customers the inside story 
of a product, enthuses over his 
own knowledge and wants to 
impart it to others. 

Not long ago I read a book put 
out by the Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, manufacturer of linoleum. 
It is a neatly printed fifty-two 
page booklet, printed on fine paper, 
well written and has many illustra- 
tions. That book was produced for 
clerks —no one else. It recites 
stories of actual sales, analyzes 
various types of customers and 
gives the history of linoleum 
manufacture. I defy a clerk to 
read that book through without 
feeling friendly to the product. 

The progressive advertisers are 
really advertising as much to the 
clerk as to the consumer. We need 
educating, not lambasting. Tell 
us how to sell your goods, how they 
are manufactured, why they are 
better. We will pass that informa- 
tion along in the last link of ad- 
vertising’s good work. 


William C. Stuart Is Dead 


William C. Stuart, forty-two, for 
many years identified with the publish- 
ing and advertising business, died No 
vember 13 in New York, of pneumonia 

Mr. Stewart went into the publishing 
business in 1892 as an employee # 
George P_ Rowell, founder of Printers 
Ink, and subsequently became junior 
member of the firm of Leith & Stuatt 
special newspaper representatives. 
later became vice-president © the. 
Record and Guide, New York. He ¥% 
until he died. vice-president and trea 
urer of C. S. Hallowell, Inc., advertising 
agents, New York. 
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Over 5,000,000 of these Men have returned 
to civil life! Over 1,000,000 have joined THE 
AMERICAN LEGION! 


MERICA’S victorious army has returned to civil 
life—inspired and improved by two years of work, 


fight and sacrifice in the Great War. 


Over 1,000,000 of these new civilians have enrolled in the Amer- 
can Legion—a powerful, patriotic and enthusiastic organization! 
THE AMERICAN LEGION is the most powerful influence 
combating Radicalism and I. W. W.-ism in America and protect- 
ing the country from the “‘Red’’ menace. 


. Dhe ,. 
The Official Magazine 
of The American Legion 


Issued on Fridays Each Week. Publication 
Eastern Adv. Office: 299 Madison Avenue, New York City. Western 
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THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY is 
the official magazine of the LEGION—owned and 
published exclusively by the LEGION! 


te ideals and principles of this powerful group are fostered 


by their official magazine—THE AMERICAN LEGION 
WEEKLY! It is the “spokesman” of 100% Americanism! 


It is a national magazine—not a fraternal publication—and is the 
only medium that blankets the most fertile market in America. 
CIRCULATION—At present over 400,000 NET PAID. 


(Application for A. B. C. Membership Accepted.) 


RATES FOR 1920 (Based on 50 cents per line per 100,000)— 
January to June issues—$3.00 per:line. Guaranteed 600,000. 
July to December issues—$5.00 per line. Guaranteed 1,000,000 


Advertising in THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY com- 
mands the consideration of every national advertiser. 


Legion 
Weekly 


Office: 1311 G. Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Adv. Office: Rhodes & Leisenring Co., 2003 Harris Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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To correct a wrong 
impression— 


@ There are publications in the building field 
‘reaching Architects, Contractors and Building 
Owners, which should not be confused with Building 
Supply News. There is no similarity—no competition, 


Building Supply News circulates EXCLU. 
SIVELY amongst those DEALER-MER-. 
CHANTS who carry every kind of building material 
in stock—they represent the direct point of 
contact between the producer and the user. 


Advertising to Architects, Contractors or 
Building Owners won’t help much unless 
you make it easy for them to get your product 
at their local building supply dealer. 


@ That’s why you need to use this—the ONLY 


publication recognized as the 


DEALERS’ OWN PAPER 


BUILDING 
SUPPLY NEWS 


610 Federal Street CHICAGO 


Member of Associated Business Papers, Inc. 


NEW YORK OF FICE —309 BROADWAY—PHONE WORTH 





Personal Missionary Work by 
Contributors Backs Up Advertising 
Campaign 


Toy Manufacturers Get Out and Call on the Trade for Purpose of Obtaining 
Dealer Co-operation and to See That Their Message Reaches the Right Places. 


[° might be said that any plan of 
association advertising, if in- 
telligently planned and carried 
out, is bound to produce good 
results for the business of its 
contributors, but in all such asso- 
ciated efforts there isfone possible 
source of weakness, and that 
is dealer co-operation. 

Dealers, however well intentioned 
cannot be depended upon to give 
co-operation of their own accord 
and upon their own initiative. 
There are many distracting in- 
fluences at work in the case of the 
average retailer, whatever his line, 
and it is not to be expected that 
he will give any predominating 
share of his attention and energy 
to any one thing unless he is cqn- 
vinced there are mighty good 
reasons for it. This may sound 
like a platitude, but it is sometimes 
the most obvious things which are 
overlooked. 

When the toy manufacturers 
of the United States drew up the 
plan for their present national 
advertising campaign in behalf 
of American-made toys, announce- 
ment of which was made in a 
previous issue of PRINTERS’ INK, 
(Oct. 16, 1919), they were aware 
of these facts. They, therefore, 
agreed upon a method of obtaining 
dealer co-operation which is new 
in the annals of association ad- 
vertising — personal promotive 
work by the contributing members. 
It was decided that simply to 
furnish a share of the funds was not 
enough; each contributor was there- 
fore called upon to back up the 
advertising and see that its message 
went to the right place, by personal 
missionary efforts. 

Each contributor has a definite 
programme mapped out for work 
in his own city or community. 
He obtains a chart showing the 
location of the principal toy dealers 
and prospects. Included are de- 


partment stores, hardware stores, 
established toy and specialty shops. 
Calls are made upon these stores 
by principals. They go direct to 
the heads of the firm and the 
buyers, then to the advertising 
manager, and finally to the floor 
salespeople. They inform these 
persons fully about the campaign, 
ask for their co-operation, and 
suggest methods of going about 
it. Salesmen for the manufacturers 
follow the same plan in the smaller 
cities and towns.. All these mission- 
aries, principals and representatives 
alike, carry with them a portfolio 
of both consumer and dealer 
advertisements and post the dealer 
thoroughly as to what he can do to 
tie up with them. 


PRELIMINARY WORK ON DEALERS 


This is the toy manufacturers’ 
method of personalizing the cam- 
paign to the dealer and selling 
him on it face to face. It comes as 
a kind of climax to the previous 
efforts to win the dealer's co- 
operation by direct mail. 

The first of these was a four-page 
circular in red and black, 5,000 
copies of which were mailed to 
dealers in September of this year 
together with a broadside contain- 
ing proofs of newspaper electrotypes 
for dealers’ use, and a return 
postcard. The first page contained 
a reproduction of the covers of 
some of ‘the adult and juvenile 
publications selected as mediums 
for the toy manufacturers’ forth- 
coming message. The second page 
told how $65,000 had been ap- 
propriated for national advertising 
of American-made toys in the 
months of October, November and 
December. The third page asked 
for co-operation and described the 
electros and other hel that 
would be furnished free =p Mmeng 
The last page hsted the publica- 
tions to be used, with the circulation 
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of each, and the subscribers to the 
campaign. The postcard was to be 
used by the dealer in marking 
which help he wanted. 

The replies received amounted 
to 18 per cent — a very good return 
on impersonal circularization. 

This was later followed by an- 
other mailing piece—a _ circular 
addressed to toy buyers specifically 
and mailable-at one cent prepaid. 
It carried reproductions of the page 
advertisements about to appear in 
magazines. Attached by a sticker 
was a return postcard on which 
the dealer could ask for any of the 
helps ready for him — electros, 
window cards and posters and 
movie slides. In short, it was made 
as easy as possible for the dealer 
to obtain the proper tie-up. 

The toy manufacturers’ cam- 
paign did not get started until 
comparatively late in the year, 
due to a number of causes. Secre- 
tary Fletcher D. Dodge, by the 
way, has a word of advice on this 
point. Says he: “I would advise 
all associations contemplating a 
similar advertising campaign to 
have all contributions complete 
and in hand at least eight months 
previous to the opening of the 
campaign”’, 

Though the manufacturers had 
been discussing plans to promote 
the welfare Hs the American 
toy industry ever since 916, it was 
not until February of this year that 
national advertising was definitely 
decided upon. A vast amount of 
preliminary work had first to be 
done. It was necessary to convince 
many manufacturers beforehand 
that such a campaign was needed 
and would do the work. To this 
end Secretary Dodge had to do 
extensive traveling in order to 
sell the idea to manufacturers in 
widely separated sections of the 
country, to correspond with other 
associations, and to get out con- 
siderable printed matter. One 
item of this last was a booklet 
called “‘A Plan for Co-operative 
Advertising of Toys’, in which 
the experience and advice of other 
assocations was set forth. It was 
pointed out that now was the time 
to advertise in order to hold the 
markets made vacant by the 
shutting off of foreign toys and to 
forestall any attempt to reestablish 


imported goods; to build increased 
sales on patriotic feeling; to improve 
merchandising methods; and to 
extend the retail market beyond g 
mere holiday basis. 


FINANCING THE CAMPAIGN 


Subscriptions were asked on the 
basis of one half of 1 per cent on 
each manufacturer's 1918 business, 
to extend for two years at least, 
with three years preferred. 

The advertising copy is built on 
the idea that the American public 
should be educated .to the con- 
viction that children should play 
with toys which embody and 
teach American ideals from the 
earliest years. A trade-mark 
has been adopted showing Uncle 
Sam with a boy and a girl on 
either knee, each with toy in 
hand. Below is this piece of verse: 


AMERICAN TOYS 

The pennies spent on little toys 

For Uncle Sam's own girls and boys 
In turn, of course, go back again 

To our own loyal working men. 
American—the Workman's Hand; 

American—’twas Built and Planned 
American—in spirit too, 

American's Toy Gift to YOU. 

The slogan is “‘Buy Toys made 
in U. S. A”. This slogan and 
trade-mark in verse have been 
printed on small leaflets and 
furnished to dealers as package and 
envelope stuffers. The device is 
restricted to use by members of 
the association only. It is intended 
that all advertising shall be positive 
and constructive; it is not “anti” 
anything. All copy carries the 
line: ‘This space is contributed 
to the cause of American industries 
by the Toy Mfrs. of the U. S. A”. 

Though the campaign has not 
yet reached its climax, the mant- 
facturers have received so mu 
encouragement that the executive 
committee has already voted pract 
ically to double the advertising 
appropriation for next year. 


Guy Bolte With Seaman 
Agency 


Guy Bolte, who has been a member 
of the soliciting staff of Motor, New 
York, since being discharged im 
Government service has become 2 me 
ber of the service department 
Seaman, Incorporated, 
agency, New York. 
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Real Co-operation 


ITH National advertisers 

istheaim of the WORLD- 

HERALD’'S sales service 
department. Every local influ- 
ence or condition which has a 
bearing upon the promotion of 
any particular product will gladly 
be furnished upon request. 


When you plan your campaign, 
know the TRUTH about 
NEBRASKA, and the great 
wealth of Omaha's trade territory. 


The World-Herald stands one of 
the few papers in the country 
that today is showing a greater 
circulation than it did a year ago. 


The World-Herald is Omaha’s 


ade 

and CLEAN newspaper—and al- 

been though it publishes neither med- 

= ical nor questionable financial 

e is advertising, the WORLD- 

s of HERALD, in total volume of ad- 
vertising published, has led both 


ak 


the other Omaha newspapers for 
ONE HUNDRED and TWEN- 
TY SIX consecutive months, 


Write for our new dealers’ list, 
it will be of wonderful help to 
you in getting distribution. 


October, 1919, Circulation 
Daily, 82,124—Sunday, 74,011 


The Largest in Nebraska 


The World-Herald 


O’Mara and Chicago 
Ormsbee, Inc. New York 
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Besides Hotel Pennsylvania 
the clients 


of Fuller & Smith are: 


The Aluminum Castings Company. 
“* Lynite"’ and “*Lynux"’ Castings. 
The American Multigraph Sales Co.. The ‘‘ Multigraph.” 
The Austin Company, * 
Standard and Special Factory Buildings. 
The Beaver Board Companies, “‘Beaver, Board.” 
The Beaver Manufacturing Company, 
Beaver Kerosene Tracior Engines. 
The Bourne-Fuller Company, Iron and Steel Jobbers. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Adding, Bookkeeping and Calculating Machines. 
The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit Company, 
Lake Steamship Lines. 
The Cleveland Osborn Mfg. Company, 
oulding Machines and Foundry Supplies. 
The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“ Wilishire"’ Meat Products. 
The Craig Tractor Company, Farm Tractors. 
Denby Motor Truck Company, Motor Trucks. 
Field, Richards & Company, Investment Bankers. 
The Glidden Company, 
Varnishes and “ Jap-a-lac"* Household Finishes. 
Ivanhoe-Regent Works ot General Electric Co. 
“* Ivanhoe"’ Metal Reflectors & Illuminating Glassware. 
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Landon School of Cartooning and Illustrating, 
Correspondence Sc 

National Lamp Works of General Electric Co. 
Mazda Lamps. 

R. D. Nuttall Company, Tractor Gears. 

The Outlook Company, Automobile Accessories. 

The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company, 

Pexto Mechanics’ Hand Tools ; Tinsmiths’ Tools 
and Machines; Builders’ Hardware. 

Pittsburgh Gage and Supply Company, 
“*Gainaday"’ Electric Washing Machines, 
“*Gainaday™ Electric Cleaners. 

H. H. Robertson Company, 

Asbestos Protected Metal, Gypsum Roofing, 
Road Material, etc. 

rhe M. T. Silver Company, 

“* Silver Style’*’ Women's Suits and Coats. 

Hotels Statler Company, In 

Operating Hoiels St eller, "Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Detroit and Si. Louis. 

J. Stevens Arms Company, Firearms. 

The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 

Front and Rear Axles for Motor, Vehicles. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co., Roller Bearings. 

University School, College Preparatory School. 

The Upson Nut Company, 

Manufacturers of Iron and Steel Products. 
The Westcott Motor Car Company, Passenger Cars. 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., 
Central Station, Railway and Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Motors, Fans, Heating Devices, Auiomo- 
bile Starting. Lighting and Ignition Equipment. 


Willard Storage Battery Company, Storage Batteries. 
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DoesYourPriceList 
Get Attention ? 


It does, when it is clean-cut, 
snappy, attractive. Hammer- 
mill Cover gives you color as 
bright or as sober as you want, 
sturdy quality, a clean, clear 
printing surface—and a price 
that will save you money. 


For samples, showing colors 
and finishes, address Hammer- 
mill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 


As Standard as Hammermill Bond 


a A\MMERM) 
Wr cover 


For Booklets, Folders, Broadsides, Catalogs, and All Direct-by-Mail Advertising 
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Selling the Church to the Community 


Worcester Federation of Churches A Business Copy to Reach Business 
en 


WELL known man in church 
circles said recently: 

“Is it not true that there has 
been in our churches an inclination 
to wait until people came to us in- 
stead of going out after them? 

“Speaking in business terms, the 
Christian pastors represent the 
House of the Lord—the biggest es- 
tablishment on earth—the charter 
for doing business was issued by 
the King of Kings, the Lord of 
Lords. Their commission is: ‘Go 
Ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature.’ That 
commission is not being carried out, 
when we, ministers, only go to those 
that come to our church. There 
are thousands who do not know 
that the House of the Lord carries 
a full stock of hope and joy and 
peace and consolation. 

“To bring this fact sufficiently 
to their attention is the object of 
church advertising. Church adver- 


tising is missionary work, pure and 
simple. It is legitimate and it is 
necessary.” 

That sounds like real business 
and sound advertising talk to come 
from the church, and yet, men who 
have followed closely the tendency 


toward advertising of churches, 
will not be surprised to see the 
change in attitude toward advertis- 
ing which is springing up among 
churches in all parts of the country. 
_ The churches realize that there 
is before them to-day a great oppor- 
tunity, and a great responsibility in 
fitting Christianity to the new era; 
in making age-old precepts work 
in life, in business and in the com- 
munity. 

PRINTERS’ INK, in its issue of 
August 14, suggested to newspaper 
publishers and advertising men in 
all parts of the country that they 
put the churches on their prospect 
list. In many parts of the country 
churches have gone far beyond the 
prospect stage, and are now large 
Space advertisers in newspapers 
which have gone after this almost 
untouched market. 

The strictly business appeal con- 
tained in the quotation above is 
apparent in the recent significant 


campaign sponsored by the Tele- 
gram, Worcester, Mass. Full-page 
space is being used by the Worcester 
Federation of Churches, and the 
appeal to prospective customers is 
made on a strictly business basis. 

“Go to Church Sunday—This 
Sunday—Next Sunday—Every Sun- 
day,” says the first advertisement. 

*“Worcester—Consider!! 

“Church property in this city 
is appraised for four million, one 
hundred and thirty nine thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty dollars, 
($4,139,950). Exempted from taxa- 
tion. Occupying the best locations. 
Potentially a 100 per cent. power 
for good. 

“How Are You Using This Enor- 
mous Investment?” 

The increase in the population 
of the city is shown from 1903 to 
1919 as 49 per cent. and the esti- 
mated increase of church member- 
ship shown as 18 per cent. 

“These figures,” the advertise- 
ment says,‘‘ prove conclusively that 
while afforded every opportunity, 
the increase of membership in the 
churches has not kept pace with the 
growth of the city. And why? 
Is it because of inertia or because 
we have not appreciated the real 
reason for our existence.” 

A church has a real story to tell 
when it interprets the age-old truths 
upon which Christianity is founded, 
into’ modern economic social condi- 
tions, with a direct application to 
the town in which that church func- 
tions. 

The Worcester Federation ran 
this quotation in the first full-page 
advertisement: 

“Not  street-corner radicalism 
taught humanity the value of the 
human personality, but Christi- 
anity. And _ not violence but 
Christianity will bring to man the 
new order in which that human per- 
sonality shall have his rights and 
come into the fullness of his life. 

“Man, standing full-statured in 
the modern world, asks to be treated 
everywhere as a man. He is not 
simply a cog in the wheel of indus- 
try, he is not simply a nameless 
atom in the economic structure. 
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He is a man, a person, an individual. 
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“Nothing but honest dealing be- 
tween individuals and between 
groups, each having an eye not 
only ‘on his own things but every 
man also on the things of others,’ 
will bring us as a people out of the 
condition of distrust that now pre- 
vails. 

“The only hope for the country 
today is an appeal to those funda- 
mentals of religious life and belief 
which alone are sufficiently potent 
to control the acts of men in times 
of storm and stress. What the 
nation needs today is a revival of 
religion. 

“Tt is the Christian Church which 
alone holds the secret to a stable 
world order. The answer to red 
propaganda and to the cry for a 
democracy that shall be safe for the 
world is in Christianity.” 

THE CHURCHES SHOULD HAVE 
PREVENTED THESE OCCURRENCES 


The recent experiences of Omaha, 
Montgomery, and Boston, are 
pointed out as examples of cities 
where the church failed in its func- 
tion of making people understand 
each other. And it is suggested 
that the same thing will not happen 
in Worcester if the church can be 
made live, virile and practical. 

“Let’s get back to American 
institutions. Let’s make these 
churches live and breathe. Let's 
get together for mutual understand- 
ing. ‘Let’s goto church,’ says the 
copy. 

In every city of the United 
States, there is a prospective cus- 
tomer for full-page space for an 
individual church or a combination 
of churches in that city. They have 
a real story to tell—that is, placing 
before the public the real and vital 
service for the individual in the com- 
munity at a time when service and 
co-operation are more needed than 
ever before in our country’s history. 
What has been done in Worcester 
can be repeated in many other 
cities. 

One good thing about churches, 
from an advertising standpoint, is 
that if they are sold on the idea, 
they will stick to it. Worcester’s 
schedule calls for the publication of 
thirty-eight full-pages, no copy pre- 
pared more than a week in advance. 
“Our practice here,”” says Mr. 
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John A. Plumb, advertising mana- 
ger of the Worcester Telegram, “is 
to confer with the secretary of the 
Church Federation and to get the 
advertising for the coming week, 
The copy is then prepared in our 
office. 

“A real effort will be made to 
deal with local issues in the com- 
munity as they come up, acting, of 
course, from the standpoint of the 
church and its relation to the com- 
munity.” 

The individual church and the 
progressive pastor realize that some- 
thing more than the mellow chimes 
of the old bell in the tower on Sun- 
day mornings is needed to get the 
message of the church before the 
people who are not using it as they 
should. 

A full-page newspaper paid ad- 
vertisement is an excellent up-to-the 
-minute substitute for the church 
bell which can still be used as a 
polite Sunday morning follow-up. 
Any newspaper that wishes to serve 
its community and to secure some 
new advertising has an opportunity 
to do both, and the formula is sim- 
ple. Go to Church! 





Western Pipe Makers Form 
Publicity Bureau 


The Western Wood Pipe Publicity 
Bureau has been formed at Sea 
Wash., by wood pipe manufacturers 0 
the Pacific Coast, including the Con- 
tinental Pipe gy Company, 
Seattle, the American Wood Pipe Com 
pany, Tacoma, the Redwood Manufac- 
turers Company, and the Pacific Tank & 
Pipe Company, the latter two of San 
Francisco, for the dissemination of infor- 
mation about wood pipes. E. J. Bar- 
tells, Seattle, consulting engineer, has 
been made manager of the bureau. — 

An advertising campaign, which will 
at first be confined to technical publi- 
cations, is being undertaken for the 
Bureau by Strang & Prosser, adver 
tising agency, Seattle. ; 

This agency has also obtained the 
advertising account of the Kilbourne 
& Clark Manufacturing Company, Seat- 
tle, for which account a national ad- 
vertising campaign will soon be under- 
taken. 


Paul J. Watrous With Van 
Patten Agency 


Paul J. Watrous who was recently 
a_ member of the San Francisco of 
of Lord & Thomas, Chicago, advertising 
agency, and who was at_one_ time 
secretary of the Wisconsin State Indus 
trial Commission, has become a mem 
of Van Patten, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York. 
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The Man’s Paper 


of Indianapolis 





2 Indianapolis News 
is a man’s paper. It is 
read by the men of In- 
dianapolis. It is used by 
practically all advertisers 
who want to get their 
message to the men of 


the Indianapolis Radius. 


THE INDIANAPOLIS NEws 


one a ca nana ay ee Fn neta ‘iE Lute 
rtising Manager jational Bank B 


facts in this book will interest 
you. Copies avuilable at New 
York or Chicago office. 
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Alliance Review and Leader 
Ashland Times-Gazette 
Ashtabula Star and Beacon 
Athens Messenger 

Bellefontaine Index-Republican 
Bellevue Gazette 

Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune 
Bucyrus Telegraph 

Cambridge Jeffersonian 

Celina Standard 

Chillicothe Gazette 

Coshocton Tribune and Times-Age Marysville Tribune 
Delaware Gazette 

East Liverpool Review 

East Palestine Leader 
Elyria Chronicle Telegram 
Findlay Republican 
Fostoria Times 

Fremont News 
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The Heart of the Union 


—the great State of OHIO—is 
covered by 57 Newspapers— 
every one of which is repre- 
sented in our list. 


You National Advertisers are 
constantly seeking local contact 


with consumers and dealers. We © 


distribute directly into homes in 
cities of publication and rich 
agricultural territory adjacent. 


A big little booklet, chock-full 
of valuable facts and figures as to 
OHIO, will be mailed you free. 


ROBERT E. WARD 


Direétor of Advertising 


5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York 


The Select List of OHIO Daily Newspapers 


Greenville Advocate Pomeroy News 
Hamilton Journal 
Kenton News-Republican 
Lancaster Gazette 

Lima News and Times- 


Salem News 


Democrat 
Lorain Times-Herald 
Mansfield News 
Marietta Journal 
Marion Star 
Martin's Ferry Times 


Troy News 


Urbana Citizen 


Van Wert Times 
Middletown News-Signal 


New Philadelphia Times 
Newark Advocate 

Niles News 

Norwalk Refie@tor-Herala 
Piqua Call 


Xenia Gazette 


Portsmouth Times 


Sandusky Register 
Steubenville Herald-Star 
Tiffin Tribune and Herald 


Ubrichsville Chronicle 
Upper Sandusky Union 


Urbana Democrat 


Warren Chronicle 
Mt. Vernon Republican-News Wilmington News 
Wooster Republican 
Xenia Republican 


Zanesville Signal and 
Zanesville Times - Recorder 
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Compare Your Catalog with 
- This Booklet 


OMPARE the clearness, legibility and 

beauty of the type matter—the delicate 

shadings nd accurate details of the engrav- 
ings, the registry of the color cuts and the general 
effectiveness of your book with the same features 
of our Demonstration Booklet of 


White Mountain 


Enamel 
A Whitaker Standard 


Perhaps your observations may enable 
you to discover wherein your advertis- 
ing appropriation fell short of maxi- 

ofiiciency. At any rate, other 
business executives and advertising 
managers have profited by this sug- 

\ gestion. Our only desire is to be of 

service. 


4 
\ THE WHITAKER PAPER CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Baltimore Detroit Atlanta 

Birmingham Richmond, Va. 
Columbus,O. New York Boston 

Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Denver Chicago Dayton, O. 








Better Letters Among Members of 
One’s Own Organization the 
Real Problem 


The Building of Correspondence Supervision May Profitably Start with Inter- 
Organization Mail-Improvement Gained Through Suggestions , 
Contained in Weekly Bulletins 


By R. B. Newton 


Correspondence Supervisor, Wilson & Co., Chicago 


S we began, in February of 
this year, to study the ground 
preparatory to inaugurating a cam- 
paign for better letters, we found, 
first of all, that our greatest prob- 
lem lay, not in letters to customers 
or other outsiders, but in letters 
to members of our own organiza- 
tion. To every letter we addressed 
to an outsider, four were written 
to managers or others in our 
plants, subsidiaries and branch 
houses, domestic and foreign. 
The so-called “family spirit” in 
an organization is a_ beautiful 


thing, some times. One thing that 


it is not good for, though, is let- 
ters. It is not a difficult thing to 
impress the need of care in writ- 
ing to customers, because the writ- 
er can easily see the benefit that 
may accrue from the proper ap- 
proach and treatment. It is quite 
another thing to get folks to be- 
lieve that they'll get correspond- 
ingly better service from a Branch 
House Manager, if they expend 
the same effort in selling him their 
idea that they normally expect to 
use in an effort to sell their prod- 
uct. It is a too common failing 
to consider a fellow worker “one 
of the family” and to accord him 
the sort of treatment “one of the 
family” generally receives. Very 
often the correspondence reflects 
a tendency to engage in brotherly 
rumpuses Over trivial things. 
_ As we continued our survey of 
inter-organization mail, another 
problem was emphasized. Almost 
ten per cent. of the letters ex- 
amined weren’t letters at all, but, 
instead, were pleas for replies to 
letters previously written. It was 
Portion of address before Cleveland 
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not uncommon to find a note com- 
plaining that the writer had writ- 
ten on the same subject five or 
six times, to no purpose. Some 
notes sobbed out pleas for re- 
plies to letters originally written 
as much as six weeks before. 

It certainly looked as though 
our brethren in the branch houses 
were doing rotten work. Yet, 
when one saw the letters which 
went to them, it was not surpris- 
ing that they brought no replies. 
Almost all were twice as long as 
need be; they were written on all 
sorts of paper, of all shapes and 
sizes, depending entirely upon the 
taste of the writer or his sten- 
ographer, the material immediate- 
ly at hand, and the length of the 
message. A decided preference 
was ordinarily shown for the use 
of our lithographed letter heads. 
This, with inter-organization let- 
ters averaging over 1100 a day in 
number, made the paper cpst some- 
thing to consider. 


INTER-ORGANIZATION FORMS PROVE 
WORTH WHILE 


In seeking to remedy this con- 


‘dition we designed a distinctive 


inter-organization stationery form, 
modeled after the army, fo, 
from, and subject idea, with one 
important addition. Before the 
eye of the reader could get from 
the heading to the message, it had 
to pass over these words “Your 
reply is needed by” and the date 
filled in. This form was printed 
on light weight stock, and the 
printing so spaced that the sten- 
ographers could fill in the neces- 
sary matter without extra mani- 
pulation of the machine. In ad- 
dition to the convenience of the 
standard form and the better ap- 
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pearance of the letter, the saving 
in stationery expense was. some- 
thing over 33-1/3 per cent. An- 
other most gratifying feature has 
been the tendency of the form 
itself to inspire shorter letters. 

As a companion to this form, we 
prepared what is called “Imme- 
diate Attention” letter forms, 
printed on pink stock. Under the 
usual headings was printed, 
“Please acknowledge receipt of 
this letter by return. mail.” 

Some easy means had then to 
be provided for following up the 
“Reply Dating” on the inter-or- 
ganization form. A good many 
of the departments already used 
some sort of a tickler system. 
For the others we suggested a 
simple scheme, and provided all 
departments with “Check-Up 
Slips.” The check-ups had every- 
thing printed on them except the 
destination, subject and -datings, 
and we insisted that they be used 
instead of follow-up letters. They 
required no attention from the de- 
partment manager, a minimum of 
time and effort on the part of the 
stenographer, and proclaimed their 
purpose to high heaven. 

The results obtained by these 
measures in the treatment of inter- 
organization mail, have been in- 
teresting and decidedly gratifying. 

That problem out of the way, 
we were free to turn our atten- 
tion to a still bigger one: How 
to sell to some five hundred letter 
writers in the general offices and 
in the other plants scattered over 
the country, the idea, the desire, 
and the purpose of improving their 
letters. 

An attempt along these lines a 
year or so previous, by means of 
a correspondence course, supple- 
mented by group meetings on of- 
fice time had failed utterly. The 
course in itself was all right, the 
group idea was good; but, the 
study as undertaken was not par- 
ticularly well suited to the needs 
of the office, and the group leaders, 
somehow, didn’t pan out well. 

The men who write our letters 
are not correspondents in the gen- 
erally accepted sense of that word. 
They do not spend their whole 
time in writing letters, and it 
would be a sad thing for the pack- 


ing business to fire them because 
they don’t write the sort. of ie. 
ters we feel they should. Oy 
letter writers, with few excep- 
tions, are department 

and assistant department map. 
agers: men whose letter writing 
is incidental to the greater work 
of marketing their - products 
Their work is often miany-sided, 
A man may spend his mornings, 
from six o’clock until! noon in the 
yards, buying sheep. In the after- 
noon he is at his desk to distn- 
bute profitably the products which 
he purchased in the morning, In 
that process he dictates perhaps 
twenty-five letters. He considers 
those letters a small item in his 
day’s work. It is difficult for him 
to see any great necessity for 
scrupulous attention to the dotting 
of “i’s” and the crossing of “t's” 
It doesn’t require a vivid imagina- 
tion to put oneself in his place, and 
agree with him. Yet much that 
this same man writes is unworthy 
of him, and really handicaps him 
in his work. 

Two ways presented themselves 
as possible methods of correcting 
the obvious errors in his manner 
of writing letters... We could 
gather copies of his letters to- 
gether, sharpen our blue pencil, 
and with it point out to him the er- 
ror of his ways. We could pester 
him with petty corrections, and 
with details, until he was driven to 
the conviction that the pencil gob- 
lin would get him if he didn't 
watch out. To save himself the an- 
noyance of our criticisms, hed 
learn, after a while, to turn his 
corners “square”—and in the pro- 
cess learn more certainly to hate 
letter writing in general and out 
brand in particular. The result of 
the combined efforts of 
writer and supervisor might bea 
letter without blemish, as perfect 
in form and in texture as s 
heart could wish for—and as 
void of life as are all other perfect 
things. That method, though, 
seems to me an altogether wromg 
conception of a correspon 
supervisor’s opportunity. 

We found the process of selF 
ing our idea. through suggestion, 
without recourse to rule or author 
ity (although we were not > 
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HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
CITY CIRCULATION 


NEW ORLEANS 


The leading commercial center of 
the South—the second port of the 
U.S. A cosmopolitan city—a highly 
active buying and selling market— 
responsive to advertising. 

Suburban New Orleans is too limited—too 
scattered to reach economically. Concen- 
trate on city circulation — advertise in 
the States. You will get more prompt 

returns at a lower cost. 


Want more information ? 


We'll gladly furnish it. 








ADVERTISING] DIRECTOR 
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New Orle rs Bae) 
STATES 


EVENING SUN DAY 
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QTo ad-dicts, graphists, scribes, and 


pre-Raphatlites, who with fine under- 


standing of the chemistry of words, mix pills, mould tablets, fabricate elixirs 
and evolve emulsions to give verve, poise, joy and limousine money to busi- 
ness folks who have things to sell which other folks need, GREETING: 


@Jerry McQuade, word harpist, es- 
sayist, epigramist, stylist and editor, 
feeling the itch of immortality, in 
association with a few good souls 
in tune, has bought DRUG 
TOPICS, for thirty-five years the 
Class A bibliozine of McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. 


@In three years Jerry turned a dead- 
head list of a few thousand readers 
into 


17,000 


paid-in-advance subscribers—some 
stunt, boy! He got every leading 
druggist in the U. S. reading DRUG 
TOPICS. Then he got every lead- 
ing wholesaler to subscribe, and over 
two thousand of their salesmen, 
through whom $325,000,000 worth 


of manufacturers’ products are an- 
nually sold in this country. 


And the reader interest! 


QWhen you help folks and make 
them glad they are alive, some of 
them can’t keep it to themselves. 
And so three thousand have written 
to Jerry, telling him he is the real 
tobasco and promising to remember 
him in their prayers. 


QTo celebrate the event of Jerry's 
ownership the size of the magazine 
changes to Printers’ Ink size. 


QTo reach the drug store and get 
your sales message to the druggist 
read, hitch your tail to Jerry’s comet 
and you tie to a winner. DRUG 
TOPICS insures 100% reader inter- 
est and the largest circulation in the 
drug field. 


Wire or write for rates. Forms close December 15th, for first issue 


V. E. PRATT, Publisher 


MARVIN S. SMALL, Business Mgr. 


89 Fulton Street, New York 


FRANK C. THOMAS, Eastern Adv. Mgr. 


35 West 39th Street, New York 


GEORGE M. KOHN, Southern Adv. Mgr. 
Candler Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


W. B. CONANT, Western Adv. Mg. 
Peoples Gas Bidg., Chicago 
ROY M. EDMONDS, Southwestem 


Adv. Mgr. 
Wright Bidg., St. Leute, Mo. 
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ing in authority), to be a good 
deal like vaccination. It requires 
some time for it to “take”—longer 
with some folks than with others, 
and some times causing a little 
commotion in the process. It was 
upon this basis, however, that we 
undertook the work with our five 
hundred letter writers. 

As our medium of expression we 
chose the weekly bulletin. All the 
bulletins have been of a like size, 
multigraphed on paper punched 
for binding. They have been short, 
the longest one containing only 
about five hundred words. The 
first six bulletins were devoted 
entirely to getting across the idea 
of better letters; showing why 
Wilson & Co. should be interest- 
ed. They were plain appeals to 
common sense. Subsequent bul- 
letins have discussed the various 
elements which enter into the writ- 
ing of better letters. 

The following is just by way of 
example : 


Many organizations have an arbitrary 
tule that no letter may go into the 
mails that begins with “We” or “I”. 

This rule may seem a little far 
fetched, yet it is based on the perfectly 
good and simple reason that folks, little 
or big, selfish or unselfish, good or bad, 
are interested, first of all in themselves. 

“Where do I come in?” “What good 
will that do me?” These are the most 
natural, logical questions in the world 
Fr that the writer of letters will 
0 well to recognize and keep in mind. 

For instance, if you invite a man 
home with you for dinner and, after 
dinner, he smokes one of your best 
cigars and talks of his job and what 
he is going to do; persists in telling 
you how well his wife can cook, and 
quotes endlessly the witty sayings of 
his children—the chances are, when 
he finally goes, you heave a sigh of*re- 
lief and say to the wife, “Jack’s a smart 
fellow, all right, but gee whiz, what a 
conceited pup!” 

On the other hand, if this same dinner 
guest repays your hospitality by: 
‘Some fine little place you have here, 
Jim”; listens with well feigned inter- 
est to the prattle of your youngest; 
vows that your garden is two weeks 
ahead of any other he has seen, and 
closes his discourse with bountiful and 
heartening forecasts as to your prog- 
ress and future, he’s paved the way 
for many another free meal—hasn’t he? 

Human beings line up about the same, 
whether it be the fellow across the desk 
from you, in the neighboring town, or 
across three heaeell miles of water. 
He may be perfectly willing to agree 
that you are selling the best product 
in the world; that your facilities for 
manufacturing it are unparalleled, and 
that your service is unsurpassed—BUT 
he won’t part with any of HIS MONEY 
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until you show him some concrete bene- 
ft HE WILL DERIVE by so doing. 
The “show me” instinct is not con- 


fined to one state. 

Accordingly, the foundation upon 
which we must build interest in our 
products, our plans, and our. wishes -is 
not so much upon what they are to us, 
or upon what we may feel concerning 
them. It is essential, of course, that 
we believe thoroughly in what we are 
offering, but in our letters we must 
make our opinion secondary. First of 
all we must get on the other fellow’s 
side of the fence. We must look at 
what we offer through HIS eyes; talk 
to him of the benefits HE will derive 
from buying as we want him to buy, 
from selling as we want him to sell; 
working as we want him to work. 

It’s worth while after we have writ- 
ten a letter with its usual quota of 
“we”, “I”, “my”, “our”, and “mine”, 
to rewrite it, substituting or rearranging 
to use YOU and YOUR. The difference 
in atmosphere created by the change 
is amazing. It is the “You SPIRIT” 
contrasted with the big “I”. It’s an 
application af COURTESY in the way 
that helps most. 

R. B. Newron. 


Not many of our writers classi- 
fy, yet, as crown-to-tip enthus- 
iasts, but they’re on the way, some 
of them. Even a casual compari- 
son of the letters dated in March 
and the letters dated in October 
convinces one that we have out- 
grown most of our old prejudices, 
and that the difference in the let- 
ters is something more than the 
surface show due to the uniform 
style of typing which has been 
adopted. 

I suppose you wonder what 
we've done with all our spare time 
in the meanwhile. Some of it has 
been spent in the preparation and 





publication of “A Handbook for’ 


Stenographers,” a little more in 
work on a Correspondence Man- 
ual, still in process of preparation. 
Some time has been given to mak- 
ing a minute survey of all sten- 
ographic work, preparatory to in- 
stalling a centralized transcribing 
department, and equipping the of- 
fice with dictating machines; then, 
too,,we are working on a promo- 
tional system, planning for a gen- 
eral training school, and a sec- 
retarial school and finally and 
most important, are shaping our 
correspondence work so that dur- 
ing the coming year we will be in 
close personal touch with each dic- 
tator and with his daily work. 
As a start in this direction, we 
shall issue early next year, when 
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our present series of bulletins is 
completed, the following: 


to take one of your 
letters and submit it for suggestions 
to a so-called letter expert, who en 
joyed any reputation at all, his in- 
troductory remark would be “twenty- 
five dollars; pay the cashier.” 

“Comes high” you say; it does, but 
there are many folks who consider the 
money so spent as well spent. 

Thy? oes the “expert” have a 
superior knowledge of the individual's 
business? Not at all. The probabili- 
ties are he knows little if anything 
about it. How then can he judge com 
petently the letter, when an _ essential 
of intelligent letter writing is knowl- 
edge of the subject? 

e assumes the position of a disin- 
terested, impartial observer; approxi- 
mately the same attitude your letter 
will meet at its ultimate destination. 
He bases his suggestions primarily 
upon his own reaction to your letter, 
backed up by a knowledge of fundamen- 
tals, and a careful study of the results 
produced by a certain type of letter 
under the same or similar circumstances. 
By deduction, then, reckoning in the 
law of averages, he can offer construc- 
tive criticisms, which, in the ‘majority 
of cases, it would serve you well to 
consider. 

Because men generally know and 
appreciate the benefit contained in con- 
structive criticisms, emanating from 
an unbiased source, it seems worth 
while to offer you a service, approxi- 
mating as nearly as circumstances per 
mit that for which you would pay the 
“studio expert” a substantial fee. 

BEGINNING FespRuARY First 
and continuing for a period of six 
months, you are invited to send in, 
each week, the carbons of any three 
letters you may choose from your 
week’s correspondence. These letters 
will be examined carefully and fairly, 
with but one thought in mind: to be 


If you were 


helpful. 
Phere is no intention to haggle over 


minor details. Your way will cheer- 
fully be granted to be the best way, 
unless it can be clearly shown that 
there is a better way. In that case 
you are expected to as cheerfully con- 
sider the suggestion made. The suc- 
cess of the whole program must be 
based on the assumption, at the outset, 
that everyone is willing to be shown. 

In response to several requests, we 
shall inaugurate in connection with the 
above a discussion assembly, where 

uestions and ideas may be advanced, 
or the mutual benefit of all. By way 
of adding interest to these discuSsions, 
we have several more or less difficult 
letter “situations” on tap, the proper 
handling of which will test the ability 
of the best. 

It was originally intended to make 
this a blanket offer; however, in view 
of the very considerable amount of 
time and work involved, it seems best 
to limit the number of participants to 
a total of ONE HUNDRED, for all 
plants combined. No “rules and regu- 
lations” are contemplated. It’s your game 
and what you get out of it depends upon 
your stake. 


So much for that. If you're no 
interested, that’s your business and yoy 
need read no further. 

If you are interested; if you want to 
get the benefit of the free-for-all dis 
cussions; if you think you'd enjoy 
pitting your ability as a letter writer 
against some of the “studio experts”: 
if you want your letters to do what 
they’re supposed to do, then you'll sign 
your name below. ; 


With the members of our or- 
ganization who respond to this 
offer, we can establish a whole- 
some and mutually beneficial basis 
for special work. 

Those who do not respond will 
merely lose out on the fun, for, 
beginning the first of the year, 
each one of our writers will re- 
ceive semi-monthly _ letters —of 
commendation or _ suggestion— 
based on an inspection of his let- 
ters for the preceding period. 


United States— Mexico Trade 
Conference Call Advertised 


A call for a trade conference between 
the United States and Mexico is be- 
ing advertised by the American Chamber 
of Commerce of Mexico, Mexico City. 
This organization wants all the export- 
ers and importers, manufacturers, 
bankers and merchants concerned with 
trade between the United States and 
Mexico to meet in the rooms of the 
Chamber in Mexico City on February 
11, 12, 13, 1920. The advertisement 
states that as our commerce with Mex 
ico grows, trade problems arise, the 
practical and immediate solution of 
which is of vital importance if the 
United States is to hold its present 
trade advantage in Mexico. 

It is proposed to discuss at this con- 
vention, according to the advertisement: 
Mexican sales methods and destribu- 
tion, Mexican agencies and representa 
tion, Mexican banking facilities, Mex- 
ican credits, financing the exports of 
Mexico, shipping and packing merchan- 
dise for Mexico and trade-marks in 
Mexico. 


Detroit Agency Increases Copy 
Staff 


R. T. Heed, who was for several years 
head of the copy department o 
Gardner Advertising Company, Inc., 5t. 
Louis, and D. B. Kirk, who was at one 
time with the Chicago Daily News, and 
who was recently a member of the copy 
department of the Burroughs Adding 
Machine Co., Detroit, have become mem 
bers of the copy department_of The 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Company, 
advertising agency, Detroit. This agency 
has also obtained the services of R. P. 
Stewart, who was at one time with the 
General Motors Corporation, Detroit. 
Mr. Stewart will be a member of the 
trade investigation and merchandising 
department of the agency. 
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~The WHY of 
Increased Sales 


The fast developing dominance of this 
newspaper is not due to artificial stimu- 
lus, but reflects the deliberate choice of 
readers who prefer The Herald and 
Examiner for its lively, closely edited 
news columns, its popular features, its 
clean, progressive editorial policy, its 
excellent market, trade and financial 
columns, and its growing .reputation 
as Chicago’s livest newspaper. 















This intimate reader interest is the ex- 
planation of the increased sales revealed 
by traced results from advertising in 
The Herald and Examiner. 










f\-Rickem. 


General Manager. 


The Chicago 
Herald and Examiner 


The Gateway to the Chicago Market 
New York Office Detroit Office: 


Room 802, the Astor Trust Building. Kresge Building. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 1739. Telephone, Cherry 6618. 


MM 


Write for details of our 
Merchandising System 











Training the Salesman to Say “No” 


The Character of Your Sales Force Has an Intimate Relationship with the 
Effectiveness of Your Advertising 


By Charles F. Abbott 


Director of Sales, The Celluloid Co. 


‘6 HAT man is the most re- 
spected salesman that 
travels this territory.” 

“Why ?” I asked. 

“Because, when he says ‘No’ 

"he means it. When he says ‘Yes’ 
you can depend upon him. We 
dealers have learned by experi- 
ence that he means just what he 
says.” 

This incident impressed me 
with the importance of classify- 
ing a training for salesmen as 
follows: (1).' The development 


of will—of character; (2). Know- 
ledge of the product, and its mar- 
ket; (3). Methods of intelligent 
presentation. 

Executives have given a great 
deal of thought to the question of 


training salesmen with the result 
that most of the educational work 
deals with merchandise methods 
of advertising and the prospect. 
It is my belief that character build- 
ing should occupy a prominent 
place in any training course. The 
most successful salesman or busi- 
ness man is the man of character. 
The shortest word in the Eng- 
lish language is no, yet it is the 
most difficult to use effectively. 
To acquire this ability is the sales- 
man’s greatest asset, and unless 
he is a man of strong character, 
he will never become proficient in 
the art of saying No. 

We have devoted a great deal 
of thought to methods for in- 
creasing a salesman’s knowledge 
of the goods and the most ef- 
fective way of selling them. 
Very little or no attention has been 
devoted to the development of 
his character. Any sales manager 
can recall many good men who 
fell by the wayside simply be- 
cause they lacked the courage to 
say no in the face of temptation. 
He was afraid of what others 
might say or think of him. The 
development of character is not 


only a means by which we build 
better men, but strength of char- 
acter reflects itself in better and 
bigger sales. The very nature of 
selling throws the salesman into 
situations which call for the 
greatest firmness and courage in 
order to come through without 
too great a sacrifice. There ‘is 
the buyer or the purchasing agent 
whose very future depends upon 
his ability to exact an extra five 
per cent discount, an extension of 
terms, or similar concessions. He 
adopts certain tactics to attain an 
end, and to be on friendly terms 
with the seller is his stock in 
trade. The salesman, weak in 
character, can hardly withstand 
the temptations that are placed 
before him. He generally begins 
with, “No, it is impossible,” and 
winds up with—‘“Well, yes, I'll 
do it.” Thereby, he loses the re- 
spect and confidence of those he is 
serving. There is no more de- 
plorable character in _ business 
than the man who begins with no 
and then gives way to a yes. They 
constitute our rank and file of 
price cutters, and are out of spirit 
with the standard practices of na- 
tionally advertised brands. 

No doubt there are many sales- 
men employed at high salaries, 
who are nevertheless notorious 
price cutters. Why dignify them 
by calling them salesmen? We 
might just as well employ boys at 
twenty dollars a week. 

A real salesman sells goods at 
his prices and on his terms, Any- 
body can cut prices; anybody can 
make sales at cost. It has been 
well stated that salesmanship be- 
gins where price cutting leaves 
off. Every man who cuts prices 
below the fair level admits that 
he does not know how to sell 
He doesn’t know how to say #0. 

A salesman is at his best when 
he can look a carload order square 
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in the face and say no to any at- 
tempt to extract an extra conces- 
sion, 


A PART OF GENERAL POOR 
SALES MANSHIP. 


But it isn’t only the price-cutter 
who cannot say “No”. Few well 
conducted businesses nowadays 
give their salesmen the authority 
to alter prices. The inability to say 
“No” manifests itself in a hun- 
dred and one other varieties of 
poor salesmanship, such as allow- 
ing discounts for the dealer’s ad- 
vertising, paying for window dis- 
plays, splitting commissions, mak- 
ing unwarranted allowances for 
defective goods, etc. The man 
who cannot decidedly holler out 
“No” loses countless sales that he 
would surely get if he had more 
backbone. When he does make 
a sale, often he only half finishes 
it. He neglects to state all the 
conditions clearly, fearing that if 
he did, the sale would not go 
through. Before the war a very 
high percentage of all sales made 
in this country were not fully 
completed. That is why so many 
orders were cancelled. That ex- 
plains the returned-goods abuse, 
which had grown to alarming 
proportions. A buyer does not 
cancel his order or, return ship- 
ments when he has been fully 
sold. Because of the shortage of 
merchandise that has existed for 

_two years, these evils have been 
somewhat minimized, but they 
will come back again with the 
return of normal conditions. 

Weak-willed salesmen are al- 
ways sending in orders with all 
kinds of strings attached to them. 
Concessions of some unexpected 
nature are tucked away in an ob- 
scure part of the order and often 
are not discovered until after the 
shipment is made. If they are 
discovered, the shipment fre- 
quently has to be held up until the 
irregularity in the order is 
straightened out with the cus- 
tomer. 

But perhans the salesman is not 
always to blame for the “yes” 
habit. Sometimes his flabby em- 
ployer teaches him the trick. Too 
many firms are inclined to make 

exceptions to their prices or to 
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their rules in favor of favored 
customers. This naturally ep- 
courages the salesman to extend 
the favored list. I know of one 
large merchant who boasts that 
he never accepts any manufac- 
turer’s terms or prices. If they 
sell him, he says, they must make 
concessions. In saying this, of 
course, he is not telling the literal 
truth. All manufacturers, by no 
means, give in to him, but it is 
true that a surprisingly large 
number of them do. Having their 
goods on sale in his store is so 
desirable that many yield to the 
temptation of making concessions, 
It is hoped to keep it confiden- 
tial, but somehow these things 
leak out, with the result that easily 
bent salesmen are led to be- 
lieve that they, too, should be 
allowed to shade prices, allow 
special datings or do something 
else to speed up the lagging buyer. 
The salesman who- had dif- 
ficulty in saying “No” should not 
be sent up against department and 
chain stores buvers until his will 
has been trained. These men are 
not willing to accept any propo- 
sition without concessions. And 
they are so firm in their demands 
that it requires an equally firm 
salesman to resist them. The 
flabby salesman is likely to be- 
come hopelessly discouraged if he 
has to face buyers of this ilk. 


ALWAYS A SIGN OF STRENGTH 


Pride of achievement results 
only from strenuous exertion of 
energy. It is an accomplishment 
to be proud of. There is little 
satisfaction in performing the 
easy tasks. The best of men are 
developed through success in dif- 
ficult undertakings. 

Salesmen have respect for the 
customer who says no. It is an in- 
vitation to engage in a mental 
competition. Likewise, he has 
little or no regard for the cus- 
tomer who says yes without put- 
ting his proposition to the test. 
Salesmen of character are quick 
to discriminate between those who 
fear to say mo and those who say 
no as if they meant it. 

It is a sign of strength to say 
no. It is a strong man that dares 
to say no and keep on saying 10. 
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"HERE'S big business 
“around Christmas time, 
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Most men fall because they have 
fear of a consequence. ; 

Andrew Carnegie put a price on 
his company and offered it to 
John D. Rockefeller, one-half to 
be paid in cash. Rockefeller said, 
“Too.much,” and offered induce- 
ments to cut the price. Carnegie 
said, “no”, and started a selling 
campaign. He made it so hot for 
his competitors that they were 
only too glad to buy him out at 
any price. Carnegie’s no made 
him one of the richest men in the 
world. 

I was seated in the office of the 
president of a large corporation, 
engaged in conversation, when a 
communication was placed before 
him offering a very large order 
for a slight concession in price. 
He handed me his reply, which 
read: “Regret our inability to ac- 
cept your offer. Prices already 
quoted are our very lowest.” It 
required nerve to say mo, but a 
few days later, it brought his 
company an additional profit of 


,000. 

The “No” of retail clerks is en- 

tirely mechanical. It might just as 
well come from a talking machine, 
as far as feeling is concerned. 
Their whole story is written out 
for them and appears on the price 
tag. They can go so far and then 
tules leave nothing but the “No” 
which is oftentimes more of a 
“brawl” than a polite explanation 
that—“they regret their inability 
to accept a lower price.” 
_ Retail clerks do not need train- 
ing in saying “No”, but many of 
them do need training in how they 
should say it. Retail merchants 
perform a great service when they 
consider ordinary politeness in 
their training courses. When they 
educate their employees how to 
say “No,” they undoubtedly save 
many a customers from going to a 
competitor. 

An investigation of training 
courses used by some of our 
larger corporations seems to con- 
irm my opinion that most of the 
time is devoted to the product and 
methods for selling and advertis- 
ing it, with little or no thought 
Siven to the development of the 
salesman’s character. It has been 
my experience that a man may 
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possess a complete knowledge of 
the merchandise and in a most 
convincing manner be able to ex- 
ploit its merits, but when it comes 
to the greatest essential of all, 
that is, the ability to make firm 
decisions, he may fail utterly, 
thereby reducing his efficiency as 
a salesman. A strong, firm char- 
acter enables a man to dominate 
a situation and become master of 
his sales argument. This, of 
course, assures better terms, prices 
and sales that remain sold. The 
cancellations, returned goods and 
misunderstandings are reduced to 
a minimum with consequent sav- 
ing in time and expense and ad- 
vertising prestige. 

There are many good salesmen 
who are drifting. They will never 
reach port without a chart and a 
compass. They must have a plan, 
a definite objective: then hard 
work and study will guide them 
to their destination. 


STRENGTHENED CHARACTER AND BE- 
CAME A GOOD SALESMAN 


I recall a young man whose abil- 
ity, personality, and knowledge of 
the goods brought him promotion 
to a position of salesman. He 
was given a territory and at the 
end of two years he was marked 
as a failure. Returned goods, mis- 
understandings, and cut prices put 
him in the class of those whose 
customers did not remain sold. 
He was too easy going, a good fel- 
low who couldn’t say no. His 
sales manager sent for him, and 
decided to give him another 
chance. He outlined a_ special 
course of training in which char- 
acter development was the prin- 
cipal thought in mind. To-day 
this young man is the general man- 
agér of one of our largest indus- 
tries. He attributes his whole 
success in life to the period when 
he was being taught how and when 
to say no. 

Price cutting is due more than 
anything else to the lack of nerve 
and to inability to stand by a de- 
cision. It becomes a hahit which 
leads to a bottomless nit that no 
man ever reached, it heine imnos- 
sible to maintain the lowest price 
at all times. 

A story, as told by Herbert N. 
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theory : 


There was a man who manufac- 
tured silver spoons; at least, they 
were the sort of spoons that are 
usually called silver. There was a 
dealer who bought largely from 
him, and he was always clamoring 


for a lower price. 


“I cannot lower the price,” the 
manufacturer would say, “unless 


I put in more lead.” 


“All right! Put in more lead 
by all means,” the dealer would 


reply. 


Recently, the dealer wired that 
he would take a very large assort- 
ment of these spoons if the price 


were cut another 10 per cent. 


“T cannot cut the price another 
penny,” the manufacturer wired. 
“Put in more lead,” wired the 


dealer. 


“Impossible,” replied the manu- 
facturer, “last lot [I shipped you 


were all lead.” 


There seems to be no room for 
argument that a properly applied 
training course should include the 
building of character. The sales 
manager can accomplish a great 
deal by setting the right example. 
It is quite generally conceded that 
a sales force is but the reflection 
of its sales manager. There are 
some who want their men to come 
to them for a decision: others 
want them to come with a deci- 
sion—the distinction is very im 
portant. One kills initiative and 


enterprise; ‘the other creates 


Leadership, proper discipline, the 
reading of selected books and pub- 
lications all tend to strengthen 
character, and the seed once plant- 
ed within an organization finds 
a fertile soil. Men of character 
are the principal men, they are 
the natural born leaders. the most 
successful salesmen, and their in- 
fluence over others cannot help 
but prove beneficial. Our trainine 
courses should include the devel- 


opment of latent ability. 


It is vitally necessarv in these 
days that we develop activity more 
than intelligence. It is impossible 
for any man to bring into action 
his best qualities unless we stim- 
ulate action in ourselves, in order 
that we can bring into play the 
intellect, the ‘feelings, and our j 
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Casson, seems to confirm this 












physical fitness. It is strength of 
character that enables a man tp 
bring into action the qualities he 
has. We achieve success through 
accomplishment. Procrastination, 
indecision, and fear to say yes or 
to say no, as conditions may de. 
mand, are all errors that impair 
the efficiency of any organization 
in just proportion to the number 
that are afflicted. 


ABILITY THAT NEEDS EXERCISE 


Did you ever consider latent 
ability—that ability within men in 
a dormant state? 

In times of disaster, or in emer- 
gencies, it invariably fires itself 
into action enabling us to accom- 
plish great things. Shipwrecks, 
fires, and in battle, the unheard-of 
deed performed on the spur of the 
moment makes heroes out of men 
who never realized they had it in 
them. There are a great many 
men packed full of latent ability 
and yet seemingly comparatively 
worthless both to themselves and 
their associates. 

The main thing is to develop 
this ability. Get it into action and 
in doing so, we develop character, 
and that means better men. 

What is being accomplished to- 
ward inducing salesmen to study 
human nature? 

Every day they meet new peo- 
nle; every day they get some new 
insight into the characters of those 
they have known and called upon. 
But what are they doing with such 
opinions? Obviously they are 
gradually, although unconsciously 
becoming more expert. but how 
much better it would be if they 
had some method whereby they 
could store away their experiences 
systematically. 

How does a salesman regard a 
order that is obtained without et- 
fort, where the customer says és 
influenced onlv by his needs, 2 
compared to the order that begins 
with a no and comes only after 
hard struggle in which his best en 


* deavors were brought into play’ 


The courageous salesman 1s! 
man of unbounded faith in him 
self, his goods and his compaiy- 
He recognizes no failure because 
he knows no fear. He is always 
ready to say mo or to say 3% 
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-— 5 Southern Farmers — - 


Sold In One Week 
238 Hogs for $122,950 


From July 28th to August Ist, 1919, five Southern farmers sold 238 
head of pure-bred registered Duroc sows and gilts for a total of 
$122,950, or an average of $512 per head 

When these farmers made their advertising appropriations, they set 
aside 75% of the fund to be spent in the Progressive Farmer and 25% 
was divided between three local papers. 

The highest price Hereford sale held in America during 1918 was held 
in the South, where 53 head brought close to $168,000, or an average 
of $3,030 per head. This sale was advertised in the Progressive 
Farmer with full-page copy. The sale was eminently successful 
No other Southern Farm Paper, large or small, carried a line of this 
advertising. 

The livestock advertiser must get results. These farmers have 
ceased experimenting. They know. The Progressive Farmer carried 
during the first six months of this year more than six times as much 
livestock advertising as the other large Southern Farm Paper. And 
livestock farmers, as you know, are the cream of the farm buying 
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. .: a test of strength 
JOBBER’ S§ CATALOGUE— 


Fhe jobber knows what happens to the cata- 
logues that are chained to his own price 
clerks’ desks.. He knows the rough han- 
dling they must stand, and he knows that the 
catalogues last only as long as their covers 
protect them. 


To avoid the needless expense of supplying 
*“‘another copy’’ to their customers, alert 
manufacturers and jobbers make sure of 
permanence at the outset by binding their 
catalogues in cloth. 

Advertising booklets and catalogues bound 
in Interlaken Book Cloth become permanent 
records wherever they are received. 

How cloth bindings have proven their effi- 
ciency and ultimate economy on all classes 
of sales literature is described in our cloth- 
bound booklet,. ‘‘Getting Your Booklet 
Across.”” 


Just say, ‘‘Send me a copy.”” 


INTERLAKEN MILLS, Providence, R. L 
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whatever the conditions may de- 
mand. He is a man of character, 
—a super-salesman. eae, 

The degree of character is in- 
fluenced by either fear or faith. 
Fear controls the weak, faith 
builds courage. Most of us al- 
ternate. We are sometimes ruled 
by fear, and sometimes by faith. 

Faith is developed by a clearer 
understanding of life, by respon- 
sibilities and practical experience. 
If salesmen would pull themselves 
together and stand firm against a 
dificult task; if they will develop 
the nerve to take the blame with- 
out making excuses: if they will 
continually strive to accomplish 
something greater than they ever 
did before they will build up faith 
in themselves. 

What we will need in the future 
is salesmen of the faith type, men 
of strong character who dare to 
say no without fear of the conse- 
quence. 

It is the salesman of character, 
trained to say mo that holds the 
future weal of American business 
in the palm of his hand. 





Advertising, A Real 
Reserve 


By Lord Leverhulme 


T= best reserve fund of any 
business is to be found in the 
good will of that business, Many 
boards of directors devote their 
surplus profits to ‘‘building up a 
strong reserve fund,"’ which fund 
is generally invested in what 
again are called ‘‘gilt-edge”’ securi- 
ties. These same directors are 
then kept busy for many years 
afterwards to write down out of 
further surplus profits the cost 
price of .these same “‘gilt-edge”’ 
securities to falling market values. 
Should the business have to meet 
and overcome difficulties, or have 
to face frenzied competition, and 
the directors decide that their 
Policy ought to be to draw some- 
what upon these “reserves,” they 
find they cannot realize them 
without serious injury and loss of 
the confidence of their shareholders 
in the reputation and standing of 
the business; or,.in other words, 
Serious loss of “good will.” 
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These reserves are mere window 
dressings. They cannot be de- 
scribed as reserves in any sense of 
the word, and to do so is an act of 
self-deception. 

They are no reserves of strength, 
and even to reduce them in amount 
in order to employ these reserve 
funds in meeting any emergency 
would be a suicidal policy. In 
these circumstances directors find 
out that they must choose between 
being killed by competition or 
dying by suicide, and that there 
is no alternative. 

Now I hold strongly that the 
best investment for surplus profits 
is to expend them on judicious 
advertising, wisely and carefully 
planned, and executed with original- 
ity and forcefulness. These same 
surplus profits, invested wisely in 
advertising then become a real 
“‘gilt-edge’’ security, and a solid 
reserve of strength to meet days of 
difficulty, and to overcome quietly 
but irresistibly and surely, the 
most frenzied of competition, and 
the business thus provided with 
reserve strength stands four-square 
to meet and overcome every 
attack. — From “Hello.”’ 


Government Joins Full-Page 


Advertisers’ Rank 
With an advertisement which has 
the word “Extra” in heavy script in 


the upper left hand corner and the 
American eagle in a pen drawing at the 
lower right hand corner and which _ re- 
quests the reader to “Watch for Suc- 
ceeding Announcements,”’ the surplus 
property division office of the Quarter 
master-General of the Army has en- 
tered the ranks of full-page newspaper 
advertising. 


This advertisement, which resembles 


very much the newspaper advertise- 
ments of department stores, gives a 
description of forty-seven offerings 


which the Army wishes to make to sell 
the public. 


Remington Arms Company Will 


Manufacture Cutlery 

The peacetime plans of The Reming- 
ton Arms Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, Incorporated. maker of firearms 
and ammunition, New York. calls for 
the equipping and creating of an organi- 
zation for the manufacture of cutlery. 
This plan has been considered for some 
time, and announcement that its line 
of cutlery will be ready for distribu- 
tion in 1920 has been made by the 
Remington company. It is the inten- 
tion of the company to adhere to its 
previous policy in selling all of its 
aw products through the jobbing 
trade. 
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Fred Mason Made Head of 


Specialty Manufacturers 

At the recent convention of the 
American Specialty Manufacturers As 
sociation held at Atlantic City, N. J., 
Fred Mason of the Shredded Wheat 
Company, Niagara Falls, New York, 
was made president of the organization. 
The other officers of the association 
elected at the convention are: Vice- 
presidents: William W. Frazier, Jr., 
Franklin Sugar Refining Company, 
Philadelphia; James M. Hills, Hills 
Brothers Company, New York; Lewis 
McDavitt, Colgate & Company, New 
York. Treasurer: D. O. Everhard, 
Ohio Match Sales Company, New York. 
Directors, newly elected: William L. 
Sweet, Rumford Chemical Company, 
Providence, (retiring from the 
presidency); Samuel H. Small, Postum 
Cereal Company Battle Creek, Mich.; 
George H. Carter of E. & L. Slade Com- 
pany, Boston; R. H. Bond, McCormick 
& Co., Baltimore. 

Important resolutions which show 
clearly that the convention was much 
concerned with present disturbed in- 
dustrial relations were adopted. 
Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following: 

“Whereas, The adjustment period 
following the world war has developed 
unusual conditions in industry, be it 
resolved that we pledge to our Govern- 
ment our support in working out the 
many and intricate problems involved; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, That we recognize our 
individual responsibility to so conduct 
our affairs as to merit and secure the 
fullest co-operation between empioyers 
and employees, thereby contributing to 


the fuller appreciation of the advantage 


and obligation of American citizenship. 

“Resolved, That the American Spe- 
cialty Manufacturers’ Association here- 
by records its emphatic disapproval of 
any request whatsoever on the part of 
distributors, acting in concert, in a 
given market, whereby it is improperly 
or unlawfully sought to compel the 
manufacturer to merchandise his prod- 
ucts in that market through limited 
channels of distribution.” 


Atlanta Agency Has Four New 


Accounts 

The George W. Ford Company, ad- 
vertising agency, Atlanta, has obtained 
the advertising account of the Com- 
mercial Refining Company, maker of 
“Coreco Shortening,” Atlanta; the Bar- 
bacals Company, Birmingham; the 
Southern Banking Company, Atlanta; 
and the Williamson Steel Stump Puller 
Company, Cordele, Ga. Daily news- 
papers and farm papers, in addition to 
direct mail advertising, is being em- 
ployed for these accounts by the Ford 
agency. 


W. H. Sebring, Jr., in Agency 
Work 


William H. Sebring, Jr., who_ has 
been advertising manager of the Mad- 
ison Square Press, New York, is now 
with the Fonda-Haupt Co., Inc., adver- 
tising agency. New York. 
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Craig Geddis Is Reading Tron 
Advertising Manager 


Craig Geddis, prior to the war P 
member of the sales and advertisi 
departments of the National Tube 
Company, Pittsburgh, and more fe. 
cently adyertising and publicity map. 
ager for the Mesta Machine Company 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed adver. 
tising manager of the Reading Iron 
Company, Reading, Pa., manufacturer 
of wrought iron pipe. 

The . Reading Iron Company has in 
course of preparation a campaign jn 
which both general and trade mediums 
will be used. he advertising will & 
placed by the Atlas Advertising Agency 
Inc., New York. : 





Simpson Advertising Service 
Has Four New Accounts 


The Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., St 
Louis, has put its advertising account 
in the hands of the Simpson Advertis 
ing Service Co., St. Louis. This 
agency has also obtained the adver 
tising accounts of Candy Bros, Mfg 
Co., maker of “Red Cross Cough 
Drops,” St. Louis; The Liberty Sys 
tems Corporation, and the.Astra Motors 
Corporation, also of St. Louis. 





Two Steamship Lines Place Ac- 
counts with Frank Agency 


The Furness-Withy Company, oper- 
ator of the Lloyd-Sabaudo Line, New 
York, and the Green Star Line, steam 
ship, New York, both users of national 
newspaper advertising, have put their 
advertising accounts in the hands of 
Albert Frank & Company, advertising 
agency, New York. 





Sweet Potatoes will be Adver- 
. ~ ” 
tised as “Sugarspuds 

Sweet potatoes will be advertised 
under the name of “Sugarspuds” for 
the North American Fruit Exchange, 

New York an organization acting i 

Southern shippers of sweet potatoes, by 

the Mutual Service Corporation, adver 

tising agency, New York. 


J. Carr Gamble with St. Louis 
“Globe-Democrat” 


J. Carr Gamble, who during the ls 
six years has been manager of the x 
Louis office of the S. C. Beckwith Spe 
cial Agency, New York, has been made 
arteravure advertising manager of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





J. J. Rockwell in Sales Liter- 
ature Work 


I. J. Rockwell, formerly advertisine 
counselor of the McGraw-Hill Com 
nany. New York, is now with the 
Reinecke-Ellis Company, Chicago, # 
organization engaged in the preparation 


of syndicate sales literature. 
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MODERN PRISCILLA has sometimes been called an 
Encyclopedia for the housewife. The reason for 
this is,— that it is primarily a service magazine to 
which a woman refers when seeking helpful infor- 
mation and suggestions of value to her in her home. 


The significance of this to an advertiser has been 
emphasized by the several impartial investigations, 
which indicate that approximately ninety per cent. 
of MODERN PRISCILLA’s readers keep PRISCILLA 
indefinitely. 


In addition we can show any advertiser interested 
where PRISCILLA subscribers are purchasing con- 
stantly patterns shown in issues from six months to 
a year old. 


Advertisers, therefore, using MODERN PRISCILLA re- 
ceive a “plus” service due to the magazine’s unusual 
longevity. The return per dollar invested is there- 
fore greater. 


THE MODERN PRISCILLA 


CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 
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Uncle Sam’s third largest industry. A big market 
for steel, lumber, machinery, pipe, tools, tanks, 
trucks, tractors, office and field equipment, etc. 


OIL NEWS is published semi-monthly, pro- 
fusely illustrated; 75—100 pages every issue. 
Read and respected by producers, refiners, 
marketers and dealers in petroleum and its 
products. 
When you advertise in OIL NEWS you use the 
front door entrance to the American oil industry. 
Send for rate card and interesting data. 


SHAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 
910 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Il. 
































The Ever-Present Vogue for Femi- 
ninity in Advertising Illustrations 


Is it Ever Out of Place to Feature a Pretty Girl in an Advertising Illustration? 


RTHUR BRISBANE said re- 

cently that “millions of young 
girls look every day at the carefully 
chosen, most lovely faces on the 
screen, and by physical imitation 
and psychological influence become 
more beautiful. ”’ 

If seeing beauty on the motion 
picture screen helps the girls to be 
more beautiful, they ought to be 
taught to study advertising as an 
aid to beauty. The artists who are 
making the. illustrations for ad- 
vertisers are exhibiting marvelous 
ability and facility in the intro- 
duction of loveliness. To look over 
the advertising pages of almost 
any magazine of the present day, is 
to enjoy a treat such as that which 
one would have in visiting a gallery 
devoted to a display of the por- 
traits of famous beauties. Pictures 
of pretty women are shown in 
many advertisements that are not 
supposed to be of special interest 
to the feminine half of the country’s 


population, but, to repeat the 
favorite expression of a prominent 
advertiser, “‘there’s a reason.” 


Women like to study beauty when 
they can study it in a picture. 
Consciously or unconsciously, they 
try to imitate it, and it is easily 
possible that the exhibition of 
pretty faces on the “movie” 
screens and in the skillfully pre- 
pared illustrations that go with 
so much of our modern advertising 
may be helping to make American 
women more beautiful. 

But the women are not alone in 
their liking for pictures of pretty 
girls. Men also are quick to let 
their attention be attracted to 
the artist’s effort, if that effort has 
been put forth in the production of 
a pretty face for the cover of a 
Magazine, or for use in connection 
with an advertisement. Recogniz- 
ing this fact and appreciating the 
importance of it, advertisers rarely 
are unwilling to strain a point for 
the purpose of getting pictures of 
pretty girls or lovely women into 
their illustrations. 
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The expedients that are employed 
in achieving this end are often 
interesting, sometimes instructive, 
and not infrequently amusing, if 
one is studying causes and trying to 


analyze their effects. 


It is easy 


enough to see the propriety of 
introducing a picture of a pretty 
woman in an advertisement relative 
to a soft drink, such as Coca Cola, 
or in advertising that applies to 


toilet articles, 
table ware, 


women’s 


and musical 


clothes, 


instru- 


ments; but when you see a beautiful 
girl or two featured in a display 
announcement regarding this or 
that brand of men’s clothing the 
connection is not always apparent. 
Still, they manage it pretty well 


sometimes, as 


is shown 


in the 


reproduction of part of a picture 
that was made by James Mont- 
gomery Flagg for the Royal Tailors, 


Chicago. 
SEEMINGLY, 


ALL THINGS ARE AD- 


VERTISED WITH “GIRLS” 


Hosiery 


advertisements 


lend 


themselves naturally enough to the 
portrayal of pretty women, with 
their wind-blown skirts and the 
exhibition of shapely legs, and it is 
not at all difficult to find an excuse 
for permitting a beautiful girlish 
face to be the dominating feature 
of an advertisement in which the 
merits of tooth paste, corn plasters, 
chewing gum orsoapare emphasized, 
nor is there any special reason why 
lovely women should not get into 
automobile or tire advertisements. 
When we come to cigars and 
safety razors, however, it seems 
rather difficult to let the girl have 
all the attention, although even in 


advertisements 


concerning 


such 


things, attractive femininity gets 
into some of the pictures that are 


used. 


If one were to make a thorough 
search it would doubtless be found 
that pictures of fair women have 
been used, or are being used in 
advertisements covering every pro- 
duct and commodity that may be 
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mentioned. Washing machines do 
not suggest loveliness, but you 
may trust the ingenious artist to 
connect loveliness with them, just 
as he succeeds in making the girl 
who is mixing the batter for the 
pancakes attractive. Nothing 
stumps him. He is able to con- 
vince us that pretty girls get down 
on their knees to make use of 
cleansing powders on floors that 
need scrubbing, and when he is 
asked to make a picture to be 
used in an advertisement setting 
forth the superior wearing qualities 
of over-alls or union-alls, or calling 
attention to the advisability of 
using a certain kind of paving 
material you may depend upon 
him to produce, without a quiver. 
He is likely to be the first to tell you 
that your ad’s forgotten in a 
minute, without a pretty woman 
in it. 

Several years ago a large mer- 
chandizing organization engaged 
in an extensive advertising cam- 
paign for the purpose of introducing 
a superior kind of underwear for 
women. Owing to an established 
policy of the concern, it was de- 
cided at the start that the advertis- 
ing must be severe in its dignity. 
The manager of the underwear 
department explained his purpose 
by saying: 

“‘We must get along without us- 
ing illustrations showing how this 
underwear will look upon the 
women who wear it. No women 
are to be introduced in the advertis- 
ing. We will. have no beautiful 
creatures exhibiting their shapely 
figures in our underwear. The 
house would never stand for any- 
thing of that kind. Our illustrations 
must show merely why, and not 
how, these undergarments are made 
to conform naturally to the wearer’s 
figure; the copy can explain why 
they will give comfort and wear 
long — but no women!”’ 

Much hard work and a great deal 
of ingenuity were expended in the 
preparation of the _ illustrations 
and copy that were to be used, and 
the campaign proceeded. It was 
fairly successful, but, apparently, 
not as successful as it was expected 
to be, for within the past few 
months pictures of pretty women 
have been shown in the advertising, 
and it is reported to be bringing 
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the results now that it was expected 
to bring in the beginning. 

There appears to be no getting 
away from the need of lovely 
women in advertising. We find 
pictures of them in all kinds 
of advertising illustrations, Go 
through the list, from the advertise. 
ments pertaining to roofing down to 
rubber heels, and you will find that 
feminine beauty has an important 
part in the general scheme. The 
girl who becomes beautiful by 
looking at pictures of beautiful 
women finds many opportunities 
in addition to those which are 
presented t the “movies” to 
enhance her loveliness. Whenever 
she pauses beside a news stand she 
sees an array of beauties on the 
covers of the latest magazines. All 
over the land posters attract 
attention because of the pictures 
of beautiful women that are plas- 
tered upon them. The American 
girl is the best advertised in the 
world. Wherever you look you 
may see a picture of her — always 
ravishingly beautiful. The artist 
who expects to be successful in pro 
ducing advertising art-work must 
begin’ by finding a beautiful girl 
who can be depended upon to be 
photographed in the act of cleaning 
windows, scrubbing woodwork, 
brushing her teeth, showing her 
stockings, admiring herself in her 
underwear, operating the family 
washing machine, painting the 
walls of the kitchen, driving the 
automobile, admiring the fit of her 
““steady’s”’ new suit, or operating 
a tractor. 

Does anybody object? Why 
should there be any objection? 
What is lovelier than a lovely wom- 
an, and how is advertising to serve 
its purpose if it is not made at- 
tractive? More power to the 
artists, and may their supply of 
beautiful models never be ex 
hausted. Keep advertising copy 
plain and sensible, if you please, 
but let the illustrations be notable 
because of their beauty. Men like 
to look at pictures of pretty women, 
but women are even more eager 
than their brothers are to stucy 
beauty, and, after all, advertising 
would fall far short of being the 
power it is, if no effort were made to 
make it appeal to the women, 
in the illustrations. 
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HOW TO ADVERTISE 


DIGNITY 


without words 
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IGNITY lies in manner, not in 
claims. Dignity is a way of being, 
not a way of phrasing. Dignity impresses 
the imagination and the perception, not ? 






the reason. b 
m To express Dignity in a booklet, cata- z, 





log or folder use Expressive Advertising, 
= which means the combination of color, 
type, illustration, and 


STRATHMORE EXPRESSIVE 
PAPERS 


Frederic W. Goudy shows how eloquently 
Dignity may be expressed by Paper and 
Type in his interpretative folder Number 
Three printed on a Strathmore Expressive 
Paper « Write for it. 


= STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY 
MITTINEAGUE, MASS. 
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THE ROYAL TAILORS 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK 
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“Tailor-made” Signs 


MEYERCORD SIGNS 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are 
really “tailored” to your very requirements— 
they reproduce faithfully any trademark, de- 
sign or slogan, in any number of colors and gold. 


Meyercord Decalcomania Window Signs are 
prepared in such a way that the dealer easily 
and quickly transfers these beautifully trans- 
parent colors to his windows where they remain 
indefinitely, and where they are distinctly seen 
from the inside and outside, always telling your 
story in the most attractive manner. 


Meyercord Window Signs will solve your sign 
problem as they have for thousands of others in 
every line of trade. : 


The sending to you of a cost estimate and a 
sketch will incur no obligation, if you will sim- 
ply state your needs. 


THE MEYERCORD COMPANY 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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Advertising and Journalism Are 
Interwoven 


The Measure of a Good Newspaper’s Public Service Is the Measure of Its 
Earning Capacity as an Advertising Medium 


By Walter Williams 


Dean, School of Journalism, University of Missouri 


OW best may advertising con- 
H vert and convince the public? 
What are some of the first things 
in advertising? Let me list seven, 
not perhaps in order of actual or re- 
lative importance, but as all first 
and fundamental: 

Enthusiasm is essential to all 

good advertising. We do best what 
the heart desires to do. Happy the 
man who enters with enthusiasm 
upon his day’s work! To him who 
fits the enthusiasm of the heart to 
the work of the hand, however 
dark the business clouds, each day 
is filled with dimpled sunshine. Ad- 
vertising is evangelism. The evan- 
gelist without enthusiasm is block- 
head or boor, accomplishing little. 
He attains the largest result who is 
on fire with devotion, and possessed 
of passionate zeal in his cause. En- 
thusiasm for one’s job is needed in 
every calling, but particularly so 
in the calling of advertising. We 
can sit still without enthusiasm but 
we cannot go forward. Early in 
the list of first things in advertising 
would I put enthusiasm. We may 
not set the woods afire until we are 
well lighted up ourselves. 
_ However great one’s. enthusiasm, 
it must, in order to be effective,- be 
mixed with confidence. Faith in 
one’s wares is another. first €ssen- 
tial unto good advertising: - The 
doubting Thomas would never have 
made a successful advertising’ man. 
To be preferred above him: would 
have been the Samaritan woman 
concerning whom the Master said, 
“I have not found so great faith 
even in Israel.” Faith removes 
mountains, spans the ocean, maps 
the soil-of the stars; faith builds 
business and cities, and advertising 
men. If the public is to be won, he 
who seeks the winning must have 
faith in his cause. 


Ci ren are the Oklahoma - Advertising 


~ fined. 
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Accuracy in the presentment of 
advertising is another first quality, 
not merely truthfulness do I mean, 
not alone truth in advertising, 
which of course is at the foundation 
of all worth-while successes, but the 
selection of words and phrases and 
spaces that fit. If we are to reach 
the public, words must fit the ideas 
as the glove the hand. This means 
simplicity, under-statement rather 
than over-statement, careful but 
not over precise phrasing, harmony 
of arrangement; those things that 
make one say, ‘‘ That is a well writ- 
ten advertisement. The writer of 
that advertisement understood what 
he was writing about.”” What he 
really understood was, what the 
reader was thinking about. 

DOING THE UNEXPECTED 

Audacity is a first thing in ad- 
vertising. The unexpected, the un- 
usual, the unhackneyed, makes for 
effectiveness upon a bored public. 
Thrills. help. The ‘‘Gee Whiz” 
emotion, .when not _ overdone, 
counts. Over-preciseness is ineffec- 
tive. Phrasedlogy may be-too re- 
Be accurate, buf not pedan- 
tic. It is the idea and the feeling 
force with which it is presented that 
counts most, not the polished 
phrases or thé grammatically cor- 
rect sentences. 

Enthusiasm and confidence, ‘ac- 
curacy and audacity of expression 
are résiilts of cultivatéd, developed 
individuality. Personality. adds 
distinction to advertising... He who 
can pit into his work the touch of 
himself; his own sign manual, auth- 
enticates that work to a multiplied 
degree. Individuality of style, the 
sum of the little things that make 
us different. from our neighbors, 
that give to each individual.a per- 
sonality of his own, these count too 
in advertising. Personality. draws, 
attracts, compels. He who would 
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leave the largest impress upon the 
printed page must make that 
printed page a black and white re- 
flection of himself. 

Advertising is news—good news, 
news that informs, inspires, stimu- 
lates to action. No keener news 
sense is needed for the writer of the 
news record and its interpretation 
than is required for the writer of 
advertising. To see and to know 
news and to write and feature news, 
to possess that sixth sense born in 
some men, acquired by some, capa- 
ble of cultivation in all, is a first 
essential unto successful advertis- 
ing. The advertising writer is as 
truly a reporter as he who relates 
in fitting phrase the proceedings of 
the police court or of the United 
States Senate. 

The seventh, and last, of the 
first things in advertising, is really 
the first—sympathetic service. Ad- 
vertising is a social profession. It 
includes the advertiser and the 
other fellow. If we are to win the 
other fellow we must seek to do 
him—and to make him to under- 
stand that we so desire—sympa- 
thetic service. 


ADVERTISING CAN'T BE SELFISH 


Next to one’s self is one’s neigh- 
bor. Out of the relations existing 
between them arise neglect, jeal- 
ousy, envy, love and hate, bitter- 
ness and tenderness, curses and 
caresses, self-sacrifice and war. 
The rights of labor and the wrongs 
of capital, the future of the tramp 
and the millionaire, twin blots upon 
the world’s escutcheon, the disposi- 
tion of the Russian problem, and 
the recognition of the man across 
the way, these and a myriad other 
matters are bound up in the bundle 
that contains the other fellow. For 

im governments rise and fall, laws 
are builded, churches are born, and 
for him advertising exists. 

We are all kinsfolk. Each is re- 
lated to every other. The interests 
of the human race are wrapped up 
together. The world is a whisper- 
ing gallery, and pain and pleasure 
are heard the globe around. Our 
paths cross and recross. No shadow 
can fall athwart one threshold with- 
out darkening many doors. Wher- 
ever God has left the stamp of His 
mint upon the coin of the kingdom, 
which is humankind, there is your 
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kinsman and mine own. He may 
talk French or German, English or 
Malay, Japanese or the dialect of 
Missouri, but he is still the other 
fellow, yourself but one degree je. 
moved. No individual may close 
his house and his heart, which js 
his soul’s house, to the other fellow 
without becoming warped, and 
gradually but surely, worthless, 

The Master of Life was a prince 
of advertisers. Dramatically he 
denounced traitors in the temple, 
Graciously he persuaded the aban- 
doned woman unto repentance, 
Courteously and patiently he led 
the group of fishermen from Galilee 
to become fishers of men. In sim- 
ple, accurate yet audacious state- 
ment, he gave challenge unto a 
more abundant life for all men, 
Then after an advertisement of 
self-sacrifice, supreme in the world’s 
history, he called unto all who fol- 
lowed him to go the world through- 
out advertising the good news that 
he brought. “Go ye,” He said, 
“into all the world to present ap- 
pealingly, convincingly, this gospel 
unto every creature.” 

It is not the mission of a news- 
paper to “write up”’ nor to “write 
down,” but to “write about.” 
Journalism is the profession of the 
interpreter. It is the mission of the 
journalist to interpret the facts of 
every-day life, of advertising or 
business facts, so that tomorrow 
the life of the city will be the sweet- 
er, happier, more intelligent, more 
prosperous, more abundant, for the 
interpretation. 

To bring about this result the 
co-operation of all who contribute 
to the production of the newspaper 
is necessary—printer, reporter, edit- 
or, ad writer, distributor, publisher. 
When this co-operation is obtained 
we enter indeed the kingdom of 
good advertising and without shall 
be the sorcerers, the deceivers, and 
every one that lovethalie. 

Impossible, you say? Too high 
a standard for advertising? Nay, 
nothing is impossible so long as our 
hearts are young and our faith sure, 
and there is before our eyes the 
vision high and splendid. Nothing 
is impossible to men and women 
engaged upon and genuinely inter- 
ested in the profession of pu 
service—the fascinating, great ul 
finished new adventure. 
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Webster says: 


FIDELITY—1. Faithfulness to duty 
or obligation; loyalty. 2. Truthfulness; 
accuracy. Syn.: allegiance, constancy, 
devotion, faith, faithfulness, fealty, 
honesty, integrity, loyalty, truth, 
truthfulness. 


To this we add knowledge 


THE FIDELITY ADVERTISING AGENCY 
"322 Euclid Ave.—Sixth Floor 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
ie ee 
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ANNOUNCING 
BECK SERVICE 
IN EUROPE 
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are now prepared to execute orders 
r color engravings of originals 
which are in Europe and cannot be 
brought to this country. 


Our representatives are located in 
London. They have successfully executed 

a number of difficult commissions and 
have, reproduced more than 200 old mas- 
ters in the museums of France, England, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, tapestries, 
objets d’art and furniture, as well as com- 

_ mercial products. 


Proofs will be submitted to our home 
offices and to the client, with opportunity 
for corrections before the plates are 


Thus is assumed a quality of work 
fully equal to that offered by Beck service 
in America. 











BECK ENGRAVING COMPANY. 
New York 
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Buys Retail Customers’ Notes to 
Promote Installment Selling 


Pine Tree Milking Machine Co., Depending Entirely upon Local Distributor, 
Includes Financing in Comprehensive Dealer Development Plan 


EOPLE who would not think 

of buying a rug, a floor lamp, a 
brass bed or a set of dining room 
furniture on the installment plan 
are many times glad to have the ad- 
vantages of that plan when it comes 
to buying such items as vacuum 
cleaners, electric washing mach- 
ines, cream separators and milkers. 
Consequently the manufacturers of 
these and similar high grade and 
rather high priced specialties need 
to devote ample consideration to 
the installment proposition when 
figuring out ways and means of 
helping the retailer sell their pro- 
ducts. 

Some of the installment selling 
plans thus presented are complete 
enough so far as the selling end is 
concerned, but they automatically 
limit their . effectiveness through 
failure to co-operate sufficiently 
with the dealer in a financial way. 
If a dealer does his full part in the 
pushing on the installment plan of 
an item running pretty well up into 
money he may expect to attain a 
good volume of sales. But he also 
finds that the bigger his volume the 
larger is the amount of money he 
has tied up 

Necessarily the manufacturer 
must be paid for the goods. Some- 
body has to hold the bag while the 
installment payments come drib- 
bling in. When such business is 
but a side issue with the dealer he 
is likely to feel the financial strain. 
Especially is this.so if his capital is 
limited and if he is constantly up on 
his toes striving to make every 
dollar of his investment earn its ut- 
most through multiplied turnover. 
Unless he can have some kind of 
financial co-operation there is bound 
to be a drag in the selling plan no 
- ag how strong it otherwise may 

e 

. Manufacturers making such 
items naturally prefer to deal with 
retailers who are strong enough to 
finance to the limit their end of the 
undertaking. 


Just the same much business is 
lost through failure to give enough 
attention to the problem of the 
equally worthy retailer who may 
not be so strong financially. Re- 
tailers of this type have been helped 
along by manufacturers to a point 
where a greatly increased output 
has been obtained that otherwise 
would not have been realized at all. 


VIRTUALLY INSTALLMENT SALES TO 
DEALERS 


The Pine Tree Milking Machine 
Co., of Chicago, believes in the 
dealer to an extent that it will prac- 
tically finance the retail install- 
ment business on its machines. 
When a farmer gets tired of milk- 
ing his cows in the old fashioned 
way—or perhaps it would be more 
proper to say when his son, wife, 
daughter or hired man convinces 
him of the undesirability of that 
mode of milking—he may be at- 
tracted by the advantages of the 
Pine Tree Milker. He finds he can 
purchase it for a moderate cash 
payment and give his note for the re- 
mainder to be paid in installments. 

The manufacturing company will 
buy this note, giving the retailer 
the cash or crediting his account 
with that sum. This takes care of 
the proposition so far as the dealer 
is concerned. He has made his sale 
and obtained his profit. He there- 
upon becomes the manufacturer’s 
agent in collecting the installments 
when they are due and remitting 
the money to the company. The 
dealer is supposed to exercise plenty 
of discrimination in extending cred- 
it in this fashion. The farmer must 
be ‘‘good.”’ Certain credit require- 
ments are insisted upon and if these 
are met the company does not hesi- 
tate at all in accepting the notes as 
so much money. 

The plan practically amounts to 
selling the machines to the dealer 
himself on the installment plan. It 
is declared to be extremely effective 
and a powerful re-enforcement to 
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JOSEPH G. SWEENEY 


Mr. Sweeney has 
been chosen a member 
of this organization be- 
cause of his long-recog- 
nized ability in the field 
of colorful commercial 
art. 


He also has the added 
faculty of being able to 
put into the black and 
white work that comes 
to his easel, that same 
feeling that is generally 
found only in a combi- 
nation of oils on canvas. 


Mr. Sweeney’s versa- 
tility is in strict keeping 
with the wide scope and 
service rendered by 
these studios. 


Louis C. Pedlar, Inc. 
Counsef'In Art 

95 Madison Avenue, N.Y. 

Telephone Madison Square 511 

















the milker company’s well executed 
plan of dealer co-operation. 

Dealer helps that are based upon 

an intimate knowledge of the re. 
tailer’s selling problem and executed 
in such a way that the dealer can 
usé them intelligently and result. 
fully can be made a highly import- 
ant part of the equipment of the 
manufacturer’s salesman who calls 
upon the trade. In accordance with 
the principle that the salability of 
an article is the first thing the 
dealer thinks of when he is consid- 
ering stocking it, the dealer js 
much more likely to react favorably 
when the salesman’s presentation 
is accompanied by clean cut selling 
material. Nearly every advertis- 
ing or service manager has a story 
to tell of the steps he took to cap- 
ture the interest of the salesmen in 
this important respect. 
_ Inasmuch as the Pine Tree sell- 
ing plan is primarily a service pro- 
position, the company’s salesmen 
are as enthusiastically back of the 
selling helps as they are of the 
machine itself. And they go much 
farther than merely directing the 
dealer as to how to put the service 
matter in effect. They lend their 
personal services to helping him 
close specific sales. It is a common 
occurrence for a Milker salesman to 
go out and call personally upon 
farmer prospects and thus clinch 
sales for the retailer. A salesman 
also may remain in the store for 
several days so as to be sure that 
the right kind of selling talk gets to 
the store’s customers and that the 
retailer and his clerks get a proper 
conception of the machine and its 
talking points. 

All this is based on the idea that 
the best way to make sales is to 
train the retailer up to the highest 
standard of selling efficiency. 
the retailer in full detail how to sell 
Pine Tree milkers, divide with him 
the expense of such selling, 
operate with him on the financial 
end and you have in effect a resident 
member of your sales force whos 
working for himself and who knows 
the harder he works the more money 
he makes. This is the plan upos 
which the Pine Tree Co. has pre 
ceeded and which makes its pre 
duct sell practically at sight s0 
as the retailer is concerned. 
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It is our business to create ad- 
: vertising which adequately ex- 
4 expresses both a product and the 
‘ institution behind that product. 
I : 

; The Power, Alexander & Jenkins Co. 
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DIGNITY|= 


a thorc 
The South Bend Tribune, through its neatness of — 
make up, its careful elimination of the undesirable = | 
and sensational in its news and advertising columns, iain 
and the high quality of its editing, appeals to the as Pet 
; : : oa t 
reader of intelligence. Advertisers who desire cir- — 
culation that appreciates the superiority of the na- 
tionally advertised product will use “We 
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A FERTILE MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS iirc 


If you are seeking business expansion you cannot afford to = th 
od 


overlook the opportunities which Australia and New Zealand 
offer. The people are intelligent, prosperous and progressive 
and decidedly friendly to America and American products. 
Get in touch with the buying public. 
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THE SUNDAY TIMES PUBLICITY SERVICE ae 
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“We thoroughly believe,”’ a mem- 
ber of the concern said to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, “that the way to develop a 
market for our milking machines is 
to devote to the dealer all the time 
that may be necessary to give him 
a thorough understanding of the 
machine and get his selling enthu- 
siasm aroused to the proper inten- 
sity. This is why our salesmen 
work more in the capacity of expert 
assistants to the retailer rather than 
as people who are trying to sell him 
something. 

\ COMMON-SENSE WAY OF HELPING 
THE DEALER 


“We are content to let the sales 
of the retailer be rather an inciden- 
tal feature. This comes as a matter 
of course when the other things 
have been done. The dealer knows 
his field, and is acquainted with the 
individual farmer and dairyman. 
He can go out at any time and give 
a practical demonstration of the 
milker. By meeting the dealer 
halfway or a little more than half- 
way we gain his confidence, good 
will and enthusiasm. We believe 
in going to the limit in building up 
the retailer. He is our best point 
of contact with the peopie who buy 
Pine Tree milkers. Of course we 
could build up an expensive selling 
organization of our own and sell 
direct to the farmer and dairyman 
with more or less favorable results. 
But this plan could not approach 
in effectiveness the present method. 

“You hear a lot of talk these days 
about the farmer being the sworn 
enemy of the local dealer and about 
his giving the retail mail-order 
houses the preference every’ time. 
The people who say this do not 
know what they are talking about. 
It is only simple common sense to 
buy from the local dealer when one 
can get the article he wants at a fair 
price and on the right kind of terms. 
When a farmer sends away to a 
retail mail-order house or to a manu- 
facturer for an article instead of 
buying it from his home dealer, it 
usually is because the home dealer 
does not have what he wants or be- 
cause the price is too high. Remedy 
these two factors and the local 
retailer has a selling appeal that is 
absolutely the only one worth con- 
sidering. . 

“This, in brief, is why we go to 





Keeping Up With 
The Times 


A FACT A WEEK 


Don’t let your advertis- 
ing in Washington stand on 
one leg. 

No one Washington 
paper covers the town. A 
glance at the A. B. C: audit 
of circulation and popula- 
tion figures shows that 
plainly enough—and a 
careful inquiry emphasizes 
it. 

Washingtonisatwo 
paper town and The Times 
is one of the two. 


The Washington Times 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 














When the East 
Reaches the West 


LOS ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


The greatest week-day 
advertising medium on 
the Pacific Coast 


DAILY CIRCULATION 
123,305 
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He had an important 
task to do and then 


the whole office was 
turned topsy-turvy.*** 
He had mislaid his 

Dizon's Eldorado! y 





DIXONS 
ELDoraADO 
Yhe master drawing pencil!” 
Made in 17 Leads 


—one for every 
need or preference 


Write to us on your letter- 
head, and we will mail you 
full-length free samples of 
your favorite leads. Ask for 
interesting free booklet— 
“FinpinG Your PENCIL.” 

JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Dept. 150J, Jersey City, N.J. 

Canadian Distributors 


A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 














such an extent in our 
with our local dealers,” 

General good will for the Pine 
Tree milker is created through a 
series of advertisements appearing 
regularly in leading farm and dairy 
publications. This is tied up with 
the individual retailer's local adver. 
tising through a local campaign in. 
volving the use of direct mail matter 
and newspaper space. 

In this local advertising the man 
facturer again departs from trad: 
tion in an interesting manner. [n- 
stead of supplying the retailer with 
the conventional electrotypes or 
matrices to use in newspaper adver- 
tising he lays out the entire local 
campaign for the dealer. The dealer 
in turn must accept this plan im its 
entirety and agree to carry it outin 
detail before he is given the agency 
for the milker. 

The superiority of this method 
over the hit and miss pian of letting 
the retailer have any number of 
electrotypes and other advertising 
material is too obvious. Go into 
almost any retail store and you can 
find a bushel-basket full of electro 
types that represent the output of 
real money and some good advertis 
ing thought. They have been sent 
along to the retailer either because 
he asked for them or because the 
manufacturer thought he ought to 
have them. Many times, strange 
to say, they are sent without any 
accompanying proofs. The average 
retailer is not adept in reading type 
and may not know what the thingis 
all about. It must be remembered 
that the retailer usually is an indil- 
ferent judge of advertising. 1 
publicity matter may be of a high 
type but may not appeal to the 
retailer as such simply because 0 
his lack of expert knowledge. The 
manufacturer who gets the nearest 
to one hundred per cent results out 
of his service activities leaves 
nothing to chance. i 

It is not sufficient to think 
through a retailer's advertising 
campaign five-sixths or nine-tenths 
of the way. The thinking as wellas 
the executing all must be done at 
headquarters if the right kind @ 
results are going to be obtained. 

The general advertising m the 
farm and dairy papers and m the 
local publications is suppl 
by direct advertising 
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vames K. SMITH Inc. 
industrial Engineers ~ Philadelphia 


; ;  tuly 10, D028. 


R. W. Jonou, Regs, 
The Jones Co., 
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If you will 


Every Letter You Write Reflects YOU 


and the firm or interest that YOU rep- 


resent. 


As the reader unfolds your letter, 
you are before his mind’s eye. Every 
sentence leaves its impression of your 
care, or your negligence; your ability, 
or your inability; your reasonableness, 
or your unreasonableness; your cour- 
tesy, or your crudeness; your sensibility 
of the fine points of letter intercourse, 
or your stupid lack of this compre- 
hension. 

Twenty years of advertising experi- 
ence leads me to believe that the 
letter is the greatest good will gain- 


S. Roland Hall, First 


ing and good will holding medium. 

I feel that I am accorded a great 
privilege in being permitted to help the 
correspondents of several hundred of 
America’s most progressive concerns to 
put more good will into their daily mail. 

If you are not one of those who 
complacently believe that the work of 
your correspondents and stenographers 
is “good enough,” it will be a pleasure 
to explain to you the use of my one- 
point-at-a-time BETTER LETTERS 
BULLETINS. 

I have a separate series of BULLE- 
TINS on Better Retail Selling. 


National Bank Building, 


Easton, Pennsylvania 


P.S.—I am indebted for the use of this thought-compelling illustration to the Eastern 


Manufacturing Company, makers of SYSTEMS BOND. 
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developing your business dealers 
abroad, as are right prices, peer) 
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THE Wort Leading firms of the United 
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ry advertising in it for many 
years. The reason is obvious ok a 
—they secure the right in- and who 
troduction toforeign trade. 3. 


Co., Inc 


Full particulars ot the 1920 ten year 
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Merchants, Manufacturers and 


Shippers of the World 


Kelly Publishing Company 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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Among this are catalogues of which 
the dealer may have a quantity in 
stock to give out to prospective 
buyers. There also is printed mat- 
ter pertaining to various phases of 
the dairy problem. This is got up in 
an authoritative way and is some- 
thing the dairymen will at once 
recognize as being- expert data. 

Then there is the ‘‘ Milker Maga- 
zine” which is published periodi- 
cally for milker owners as well as 
dealers. It treats dairying ques- 
tions in interesting detail, devoting 
special attention to Pine Tree milk- 
ers and the best methods of using 
them. 

The general advertising of the 
Pine Tree Co. invites requests for 
catalogues. When these are sent 
the inquirer’s attention is directed 
to the local dealer and the dealer 
also is notified. But if there is no 
local dealer the farmer may then 
purchase a milker direct from the 
manufacturer, paying for it on the 
installment plan if he so desires. 

There is no difficulty at all in 
stirring up and maintaining the 
retailer’s enthusiasm over such a 
selling plan. This is natural enough. 
He has practically nothing to lose 
and much to gain. His financial 
. Tisk is reduced practically to noth- 
ing. His advertising is thought 
through, executed and placed for 
him. He thereby gets publicity 
which makes his store more popular 
with the much to be desired farm 
trade and increases his business in 
a oe way. What more could he 
ask? 


New York Staff of Rankin 
Agency Increased 


F. A. Biederman, recently discharged 
from the army with the rank of captain 
and who before entering military serv- 
ice, Was assistant to William H. Rankin, 
president of the William H. Rankin 
Co., Inc., Chicago, during a period of 
ten years is now a member of the New 
York office of that organization. 
Herbert Everett, who during the last 
year has been a member of the copy 
department of the Rankin agency at 
Chicago, has also recently been made 
a member of the New York office. He 
was formerly advertising manager of 
john. Wanamaker, department store, 
New York. 
vie newspaper division of the New 
ork office of the Rankin Agency has 
/. increased through the acquisition 
of Palmer Terhune, who was formerly 
a member of The Van Cleve Company, 
advertising agency, New York. 





Reach every mem- 
ber of the family 


by the use of one medium 


London 
Opinion 


The Witty Weekly 


appeals to every one in the 
family, even the kids not old 
enough to read, love looking 
at the 


‘Pretty Pictures”’ 


It’s good to get the young as 
customers, they'll be able to 
buy longer. 


Space. zs Limited 


London 
Opinion 


The Family Paper 





~~ 


Advertising Manager 


LONDON OPINION 
67 and 68 Chandos St. 
Strand, London, W.C.2 
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The November 
ORAL HYGIENE 
carries 120 pages of 
advertising—all 
paid -~ 

More than any 
dental magazine 
ever carried 

O. H. carries these 120 pages of ad- 
vertising to every English speaking 
dentist in the world. 

That rings the advertising bell in the 
dental field. ' 


Write or wire tor rates 
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Chicago Clients of Critchfield 


to Advertise 

Critchfield & Co., Chicago advertising 
agency, will soon start advertising cam. 
paigns in trade papers and daily newspapers 
in behalf of the Zim Company, 
facturer of auto accessories, and the 
Steam Carburetor Company. Both 
these companies are located in Chicago, 

A new campaign soon will be started in 
trade papers in behalf of the Hooves 
Radiator Co. of Chicago. It is possible 
that the advertising also will extend t 
newspapera, but this has not 
definitely settled. This t 
has been secured by Critchfield & 


W. R. Hotchkin with Street & 
Finney 

W. R. Hotchkin, who was for ten yeas 
advertising and sales manager of ye 
Wanamaker, department store, New York, 
and who recently has been ina 
retail sales promotion service, which has 
been sold through the Standard Adve- 
tising Company, Chicago, is now with 
Street & Finney, Inc., advertising agency, 
New York, where he will be i 








retail sales promotion work. He wil 
continue to sell his retail promotion servie 
through the Standard Advertising Com 
pany, Chicago. 


“The Hardware News” Takes 
Over “American Hardwar 


” 
Journal 

The Hardware News, a the 
Pennsylvania and Atlantic 
Association, Incorporated, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
has taken over the entire business of the 
American Hardware Journal, New York. 

Edward G. Baltz, who has been edit 
and publisher of the American Herdem 
Journal, during the last five years, bs 
been made advertising and maz- 
aging editor of the Hardware News. 








New Account for Rankin 
A new advertising campaign having both 
consumer and dealer angles soon will bt 
started by the William H. Rankin Co, @ 
Chicago, in behalf of the Wasmuth-End- 
cott Co., of Andrews, Ind., maker d 
kitchen cabinets. This account recently 

been secured by the Rankin agency. 





Morton Salt Co. Appoints 
Agency 
The Morton Salt Co., of Chicago, | 
selected the Williams & Cunnyngham # 
vertising agency of that city to handle its 
advertising account. 





° ‘ , 
Miss Johns Goes to “ Harpers 
’ 
Bazar 
bine Biagio Jobe. ane with, the 
Erwin asey Co., Chicago : 
ponte has joined the selling staff in te 
Chicago office of Harper's Basar. 
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EXCELSIOR 





Excelsior (ek-sel-see-or), (a., 
compar. of exce/sus—elevated, 
lofty, p. p. of excellere. See 
excel, v. t.). More lofty; 
still higher; ever upward. 


Webster Unabridged 
International Dictionary 





Webster does not say it, but 
summing up “Excelsior’’ 
means “at the top.’’ And 
that is where we have stood 
in the printing business for 
the past 30 years. 


PUBLISHERS. 


Our specialty is large editions 
of publications. We also 
handle catalogs. Our equip- 
ment and organization are 
complete in every respect. 
You areassured of satisfaction 
on any work committed to us. 


Excelsior Printing Co. 


“*Excelsior’— It’s not merely a name— it’s our motto” 


726 Federal Street, Chicago 


=. 
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AN IDEAL SITUATION 


It is now possible to cover the Zanesville, Ohio, 
field of 140,000 people or 33,000 families with one 
da.ly newspaper combination. 


The Times Recorder 


In the Morning and 


The Signal 


In the Evening 


W.th a comb'ned circulation of 30,000, (proven 
by A. B. C. audit,) at the cost of ONLY 
SIX CENTS PER LINE. 





THE SUNDAY TIMES-SIGNAL with 10,000 
Circulation—can be added to this combination 
for an additional two cents per line. It can be 
bought separately at three and one-half cents per 
line flat. 


This greatly simplifies covering this wonderfully 
productive industrial field for which the adver- 
tiser or agent will be obliged to make only one 
contract, one order,.one schedule, one copy and 
the entire bill can be paid with one check. 


This Zanesville combination makes it one of the 
easiest fields to cover and the covering is as 
complete as any advertiser could desire because it 
takes his announcement into every home that can 
afford to buy a daily newspaper. 

Full information and co-operation is given the 
National Advertiser by our Co-operative Depart- 
ment. 


THE ZANESVILLE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Robert E. Ward, National Advertising Representative 
Mallers Building, Chicago 225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














American Chambers of Commerce 
Abroad Big Help to Trade 


Specifically, the Work That Is Being Accomplished as by the American Cham- 
ber at Buenos Aires 


By George G. Cobean 


HE chain of American cham- 
bers of commerce that passes 
‘ around the world is constantly be- 
ing strengthened by the addition of 
new links and by intensified activity 
on the part of present members of 
the chain. All of these chambers 
are affiliated with the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States of 
America at Washington, and they 
are aggressive outposts of American 
foreign trade. There is an Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in 
Buenos Aires; one in Rio de Jan- 
eiro; one in Barranquilla, Colom- 
bia; one has just been formed in 
Havana; there are three in Mexico, 
in Mexico City, Monterey and Tam- 
pico; one in London; one in Brus- 
sels; one in Paris; one in Barce- 
lona; two in Italy, at Milan and 
Naples; one in Constantinople; 
and two in China, at Shanghai and 
Tientsin. 

During my present visit to the 
United States, I have found that 
the work of these chambers and the 
purposes they serve are little under- 


stood by the business community. 


as a whole. The impression seems 
to be that they are formed to meet 
purely local needs and for the pur- 
pose of developing the business of 
organizations already in the field. 
However, these chambers of com- 
merce have a far wider radius of 
action. 

I frequently notice articles in the 
press of this country describing at 
length the work abroad of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, and a good deal of space 
is devoted to telling the public of 
the work done or to be done by the 
representatives of the Bureau and 
the various commercial attachés 
now being sent to all parts of the 
world. This is splendid foreign 
trade propaganda and the press is 
to be complimented for giving the 
space it does to news of this charac- 
ter. But I do not see very often 


any mention of the American cham- 
bers of commerce abroad, and yet 
I think that the public would like 
to know something of these organi- 
zations. For the chambers of com- 
merce working together with the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, the special representa- 
tives of the Bureau and the com- 
mercial attachés, compose a field 
force that is doing work of vital 
importance for the future of Ameri- 
cantrade. They are outposts labor- 
ing diligently and without pause 
for the purpose, not only of esta- 
blishing American trade locally, but 
also for the equally important pur- 
pose of linking up the home market 
for the foreign field. 


CHAMBER HAS IMPORTANT WORK IN 
BUENOS AIRES 


These general statements should 
be illustrated by concrete examples, 
and I believe that the work being 
done in Buenos Aires by the Ameri- 
can chamber domiciled there will 
furnish us the necessary illustra- 


tions. For our plans are similar in 
purpose and scope to the plans of 
other chambers throughout the 
world. 

The chamber of commerce is not 
new in Buenos Aires, but up to the 
beginning of the present year there 
was no American representative of 
this sort of organization. For many 
years we have had British, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Belgian and Japan- 
ese chambers of commerce but no 
similar group to represent American 
interests. Even though we restrict 
the action of a chamber of com- 
merce to a purely local radius, its 
work is important and something 
had to be done to give us an equal 
representation with other coun- 
tries before the public and the gov- 
ernment. 

Therefore, last January, an Am- 
erican chamber of commerce was 
formed and its record of proved 
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performance is an indication of the 
position the organization occupies 
in the business world of the Argen- 
tine Republic today, and is an 
earnest of the increasing influence 
the chamber will exercise in the 
future. We now have our own 
quarters at Calle Bartolomé 455, and 
we have expended some $25,000 
gold in fitting up these quarters to 
properly take care of the work in 
hand. The funds for this installa- 
tion were all contributed by Ameri- 
can concerns operating in the Ar- 
gentine, and it is generally admitted 
that our offices are the best equip- 
ped of any chamber of commerce 
in the country. 

The past few months have been 
big with events in the Argentine and 
it has been the privilege of the Ameri- 
can chamber to take a leading part 
in efforts to adjust commercial diffi- 
culties and .practice. One need of 
the hour was met when at the sug- 
gestion of the American chamber an 
International Commission was 
formed composed of the presidents 
of all the foreign chambers to- 

ether with delegates from the dif- 
erent groups, and the important 
work accomplished by this com- 
mission has conclusively proved the 
wisdom of the step. The commis- 
sion has able counsel and is taking 
a constantly increasing part in con- 
structive work of a highly import- 
ant character. It exercises no in- 
considerable influence in shaping 
legislation and in correcting unjust 
discrimination. 


PROTECTING AMERICANS’ RIGHTS 


The commission recently drafted 
a law guaranteeing greater protec- 
tion to foreign trade-marks and 
copyrights, and this law, now being 
considered by Congress, has excel- 
lent prospects of being enacted into 
law. A ‘short time ago, the com- 
mission also prevented the imposi- 
tion of a prohibitive duty on min- 
eral waters. Perhaps the most 
striking example of tRe commis- 
sion’s influence was afforded during 
the recent port strike at Buenos 
Aires, when all steamers carrying 
freight for Buenos Aires discharged 
their cargo at Montevideo and re- 
fused to deliver at Buenos Aires. 
However, the International Com- 
mission took action, and so effective 
were its efforts that the steamship 
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companies finally agreed to bring 
the goods to Buenos Aires at their 
own expense and risk. This re 
sulted in the saving of a great desl 
of money for foreign interests 

The American chamber 
organized an Arbitration Commit. 
tee, peculiar to the American 
which has performed splendid sery. 
ice and accomplished a great deal, 
During the brief period this com. 
mittee has been in existence it has 
been called on to arbitrate some 
fifty disputes between American 
shippers and customers in the Ar 
gentine, and every finding has been 
readily accepted by the contending 
interests. The decisions of this 
committee are absolutely impartial 
and the only ~ is to effect a 
just settlement of the dispute. 

The work of the Arbitration 
Committeé has been of very great 
value to concerns without repre- 
sentatives on the ground to take 
care of their interests, although the 
committee has no partisan support 
to offer in cases submitted for deci- 
sion. In some instances it has been 
found that the American shi 
was at fault in supplying pes 
dise inferior to samples, and in 
other cases the consignee has been 
to blame in that the evidence has 
shown a disposition to evade res 
ponsibility because of price reces 
sions. In one case the committee 
obtained a considerable allowance 
from an American shipper for goods 
that were unquestionably inferior 
to samples although the pur 
chaser had paid cash against docu- 
ments in New York. Work suchas 
that performed by the Arbitration 
Committee and by other groups of 
of the American chamber is creat- 
ing a fund of good-will and prestige 
that is of incalculable value. 

The Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States of America in the 
Argentine Republic is a member of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States of America which has 
its principal office in Washington. 
The officers of the chamber are all 
men prominent in the business life 
of the Argentine and men 
with active American concerns. 
Mr. C. W. Whittemore, of the 
Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
is president; Mr. C. F. W f 
of the Frigorifico Wilson de la Ar 
gentina, is vice-president; Mr 
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Criticism and Citizenship. 


It is the plain, public duty of every 
citizen to criticize proposed government 
measures believed to be harmful. 


Swift & Company is in a better position 
perhaps, than others, to understand the 
meat packing business in all its relations 
to public and private interests, even 
though the others may have been 
giving the subject a great deal of sincere 
attention. 


Swift & Company is convinced that interference 
with its legitimate business function by governmental 
agencies, however well intentioned, would be an injury 
to every man, woman and child who wants meat to 
eat, as well as to the men who raise the meat and 
to those who dress and distribute it. 


Maximum service that cannot monopolize because 
of keen competition and lack of control over sources 
of supply is furnished at a minimumof profit—a frac- 
tion of a cent per pound from all sources. 


Therefore Swift & Company is taking every legit- 
imate step of citizenship to prevent such interference. 


These advertisements are intended to help you, 
and to help Congress decide what is best to be done. 
Mistakes are costly and apt to be harmful in these 
trying times. 





Let us send you a Swift “Dollar.” 
Address Swift & Company, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IIL 


Swift & Company, U.S. A. 


THIS SHOWS 
WHAT BECOMES OF 
THE AVERAGE DOLLAR 
RECEIVED BY 


SWIFT ,& COMPANY 

















































EXPENSES AND FREIGHT 
2.04 CENTS REMAINS 
with 


& 
AS PROFIT 


AND SY Sasouct ‘s 
85 CENTS ar PAID FOR THE 
LIVE ANIMAL 
12.96 cents FOR LABOR 
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Announcement 


ENRY B. WILLIAMS, for the 

past six and one-half years with 
that splendid publication, Printers’ 
Ink, has resigned his position as Ad- 
vertising Manager to become Vice- 
President and Advertising Director of 
this Company. 


Miss Virginia Lee Barrow, for the 
past year Birmingham Manager of 
the Screen Advertising Company, 
and previous to that with the New 
Orleans States, has been appointed 
Southern Representative, with head- 
quarters in the Empire Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 


Miss Leona Dayton, for seven 
years with Printers’ Ink, has been 
appointed Circulation Manager. 


ADVERTISING & 
SELLING CO., Inc. 


131 East 23d Street New York 


————— 
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C. Love, of The National City 
Bank, treasurer; Mr. G. G. Cob- 
ean, of the National Paper & Type 
Company, secretary; and Mr. J. 
Nelson Wisner is manager. The 
board of governors is composed of 
men no less prominent and active, 
among these men being Mr. J. A. 
Wheatley, of the Ault & Wiborg 
Company; Mr. Willard T. Clark, 
of Henry W. Peabody & Co.; Mr. 
L. Buhler, of William E. Peck & 
Co.; Mr. F. W. Lyman, Armour & 
Co; Mr. W. A. Reece, General 
Electric Co.; Mr. Hugh B. Tabor, 
U. S. Steel Products Co.; Mr. F. 
A. Heath, West India Oil Co.; Mr. 
E. H. Hampton, Ford Motor Co.; 
and Mr. L. Van Bokkelen, a promi- 
nent importer. 

Atthe present time we have 
about one hundred and thirty-five 
active members and twenty-five 
associate members. The active 
membership is composed of firms 
domiciled in the Argentine, while 
the associate list consists of com- 
panies. firms and individuals do- 
miciled outside of the country but 
interested directly or indirectly in 
the development of the commercial 
relations between the United States 
and the Argentine Republic. The 
initiation fee for active members is 
$126 gold and the quarterly dues 
$24.50, the initiation fee and quar- 
terly dues for the associate mem- 
bere being one-half of these 
amounts. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBER 


What does the American cham- 
ber do for its members? This 
point I consider most important of 
all, because I hope that the follow- 
ing explanation will help to put 
clearly before the nublic the char- 
acter and scope of the work of the 
foreign chamber of commerce. 

The American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Buenos Aires issues bul- 
letins to its members at frequent 
intervals commenting on pending or 
new legislation, court decisions, 
custom house regulations and other 
Matters of vital importance to con- 
cerns engaged in business in the Ar- 
gentine Republic. The chamber 
will answer inquiries relative to 
market conditions and will make 
special reports on specific lines re- 
gardless of whether or not the in- 
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“When Seconds 
Count” 
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aE Y *‘Catalogs 
= —Quick!”’ 


Give us the plates and copy, and 
whether it’s a million run or not, 
we'll give you a delivery date 
that the entire K-L organization 
will stand back of. Many large 
national advertisers and mail 
order houses bank on K-L service. 


Kenfield - Leach Company 
*‘Chicago’s Leading Printers’’ 
610 Federal Street, Chicago : 
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No more wasting time, paper 
and salaries. 

Just drop your catalog or article 
into its container, and mail. 
These Parcel Fost Carriers made 
from light, medium and heavy 
weight boxboard with sure Lock. 
No WRAPPING OF TYING necessary. 

Ask for Samples and Prices 
MALE ONLY BY 


Chicago Carton Company 
4433 Ogden Avenue 51e& Eh Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 








































Does Your Advertising Interest 


WOMEN? 


Let me study it from a woman's 
point of view and tell you whether 
it does or not and if not howit can. 


—. 


— le Ay tA 


22 East 3ist St., New York 
Advertising Specialist 











“BUYING BY 
ROADBUILDERS” 


SELLING A 
BILLION $ FIELD 


{4 UYING by Roadbuild- 
B ers,” a 28-page booklet, 
analyzes this industry, 

and shows that these buyers 
spend more thana Billion Dollars, 
annually, for material, machin- 
ery, supplies and accessories. It 
also shows money appropriated 
for next year and how it will be 


spent. 
74 UYING by Roadbuild- 
B ers” will help in map- 
ping out your 1920 sales 
campaign. Copy to those inter- 


ested, on request. 


BETTER ROADS & STREETS, 
DAYTON, OHIO 

P.S. A classified Directory will be 

printed in our January number ang 

shows more than 500 products used i, 

Is yours among them ? 


this field. 
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quiry comes from a member. Hoy. 
ever, any house or individual inter. 
ested to the extent of making 
inquiries would do well to becom 
a member of the chamber and thy 
take advantage of the full servic 
offered. 

The American chamber is able ty 
do a great deal for visiting repr. 
sentatives of American houses, not 
only in the sense of advising then 
as to trade conditions in the Argen. 
tine, but also in the more important 
work of putting these represents. 
tives in direct touch with buyers o 
possible agents. The chamber js 
compiling a _ catalogue library 
of American goods which will be 
placed at the disposal of the mam 
Argentine merchants who daily 
come to the office of the American 
chamber for information and advice. 
We are now preparing to publisha 
monthly bulletin which will keep 
members informed in reference to 
matters not included in the special 
bulletins, and at the same time wil 
in effect be a digest of the busines 
press of the country. 

It should not be assumed that 
the active members of our orgati- 
zation gain most, for in point of fact 
the associate members obtain a 
great deal of service which th 
active members do not need. The 
active members of the organization 
are on the spot and can to a oo 
siderable extent look after ther 
own interests, only calling upo 
the chamber when united actions 
requisite. The associate members 
on the other hand possess in the 
chamber of commerce an active rep- 
resentative constantly vigilant and 
always ready to lend assistance 
and it seems to me that there cat 
be no question that this service and 
this help abundantly reimburse the 
associate member for the y 
annual cost involved. I believe that 
the time will come when most Am 
erican concerns trading in foreign 
countries will be members of th 
chambers of commerce of the di 
ferent countries; membership inal 
of these chambers would total 
very small sum annually and an er 
tremely small sum when one co 
siders the advantages alordse 
The Buenos Aires chamber, like the 
other organizations, is on the sp 
Its advice is based on actual 
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REPRESENTATIVE 
Who Can Appreciate the 
Big Things in Advertising 





We want a salesman who knows 
agency service and who can appre- 
ciate the “plus service” we give our 
clients. 


We want a man who could talk to 
a J. Ogden Armour if necessary (and 
we could do things for Armour & 
Co.) or to a Julius Fleischmann (we 
handle the Fleischmann Yeast ac- 
count), and not get stage fright or 
mental paralysis. 


We want a big man,—yet not too 
set to flex his mind with our idea of 
advertising and merchandising and 
sell Our Idea. 


We realize that a big man will cost 
big money. 


If you think you are the man drop 
us a line or get in touch with us—in 
confidence—at your earliest oppor- 
tunity. 


DONOVAN-ARMSTRONG 


National Advertising 
1211 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Advertising 
Copy Man 


We want a man who can 
write good copy and make 
layouts; he should be exper- 
ienced in agency work, thor- 
oughly understand printing 
and engraving; have ideas 
that he can pass on to others 
for interpretation. He should 
be able to work with people 
in a way that brings out the 
best in them. He should be 
able to talk intelligently with 
clients concerning their mar- 
kets, their products and their 
advertising. He will find it 
necessary to go through 
plants, to interview sales peo- 
ple, to make a comprehensive 
study of markets, after which 
he should be able to turn out 
a complete advertising and 
merchandising program. He 
will have a chance to connect 
with a rapidly growing 
national agency, handling 
only the highest class busi- 
ness. He should be able to 
take entire charge of the copy 
end and to build up an effi- 
cient department. We im- 
agine -he is working in an 
agency and sees his immedi- 
ate future limited. Write in 
confidence, telling us what 
you have done; mention some 
of the campaigns you have 
handled; give us your ideas 
of your future in the adver- 
tising business, the salary you 
would expect, etc. 


“R. W.,”’ Box 101, 
care of Printers’ Ink 











tions and the help given is that help 
which practice and experience jg 
the particular field has shown to be 
correct and sufficient.—“The Ap. 
ricas. 


P. B. Zimmerman the Wine, 
in Direct-Mail Contest 


P. B. Zimmerman, a member of th 
ry’ department of the Nationl 
-amp Works of the General Electric: 
Company, Nela_ Park, O., has ben 
awarded first prize of $75 in the Ad 
dressogranh Prize Contest recently he 
at the Direct-Mail Advertising Conves. 
tion, Clevelgnd. Other awards mak 
are: Second prize of $35, C. V. Butt 
man, sales and advertising manager o 
the Gibson Mandoiin-Guitar Company, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Third prize, $15 
Alexander Gray manager of sales om 
motion, Diamond T Motor Car Con. 
pany, Chicago; special honorable me 
tion, H. S, Noel, Eli Lilly & Company 
Indianapolis, Ind.; and William A. Her 

y, Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother, 
New York. 

Professor George Burton Hotchkis 
of New York University, was chairman 
of the judging committee in this om 
test. 


Two Join Agency Copy Staf 


R. T. Heed and D. B. Kirk have 
come members of the copy staff of th 
Green, Fulton, Cunningham Co.. adver 
tising agency of Detroit and Chicap 
Mr. Heed has been chief of the cop 
department of the Gardner Advertisigg 
Company, St. Louis. For several yeas 
he was general advertising agent of th 
St. Louis and San Francisco Railroad 
Mr. Kirk has been with the copy é& 
partment of the Burroughs Addi 
Machine Company, Detroit. 


L. V. Rodda With “Womans 
World.” 


L. V. Rodda has been appointed # 


, 


sistant to the president of Wome! 
World, and will also have charge # 
the circulation department. For ir 
years past he has been with the Crovel 
Publishing Company, in charge of th 
circulation of Farm and Fireside. 


A. C. Valenting Joins Sterling 
Printing Service 
A. C. Valentine, formerly head of 
art department of the Ronalds Pres? 
Advertising Agency, Montreal, bas & 
come a member of the organization © 
The Sterling Printing Service 
Montreal. 


E. A. Sutphin With New 


. ” 
York “Evening Sun 
Edwin A. Sutphin, who has bes* 
member of the national advertising © 
artment of the New York Tribune, ™ 
een made manager of the aa 
advertising department of the New 
Evening Sun. 
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Home Again! 


PRINTERS’ INK’S army of occupa- 


tion has returned from Chicago. 


It was friendly occupation, and it kept 
the Little Schoolmaster on your desk, not- 
withstanding the printers’ strike in New 
York. 

We’re glad to be back—they treated us 
fine out there—but “There’s no place, 
etc.,” you know how the old song goes. 


The big things we offer you now are 
regular schedule, proofs of your advertis- 
ing, and face to face service if you call for 
it after you have seen proofs. 


To give you this service, we must re- 
ceive your copy early; not later than noon 
of the Friday preceding publication. 
Figure a week ahead of the issue you 
want to use to be safe. 


PRINTERS’ INK is a great buy at 
$90 a page. Actual edition, 17,200 weekly. 
When shall we run that copy you have 
been planning? Just say the word and 


we shall be glad to help you with your 
schedule. 


Printers’ Ink Monthly 
Is Now in the Mails 


Advertising Copy for the January 
Issue Should Be Mailed at Once 


Forms Close on December 20 
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In considering 


As a Habit the market pos- 
sibilities of a 


Former proposed new 


product, many a manufacturer has 
doubtless been discouraged, and 
at times altogether estopped from 
carrying out his plans, by’ objec- 
tions that run something like this: 
“What you propose to do will 
violate national habits. It will run 
counter to the prejudices of the 
people. If you find they won’t 
stand for it, you will risk losing 
a lot of money.” 

Not many years ago the Amer- 
ican breakfast—at least in well- 
to-do homes—consisted largely of 
beefsteak or eggs with potatoes, 
and sometimes all of them to- 
gether. In other words, breakfast 
then was a rather heavy affair. 
Nowadays it is light. It is apt to 


. Advertising 
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consist largely, if not altogether 
of cereals bought in package form, 

Within easy memory we all went 
to bed in the traditional, long-tailej 
nightrobe. Nowadays a 
proportion of us scorn anything 
but pajamas. In the summertime 
we wear light-weight, abbrevated 
underwear where we formerly 
held fast to the long-legged, long. 
sleeved kind, and prefer whitish 
colored fabric for outer clothing 
to darker apparel. At the soda 
fountain we ask for anyone of a 
variety of soft drinks where for. 
merly we stuck to the milkshake 
and lemonade of sainted memory, 
We plough our lands with the 
high-powered tractor instead of 
the slow-moving horse. We rattle 
off a Liszt Rhapsody on the player 
piano instead of applauding littl 
Nellie in her painful rendition of 
the Angels’ Serenade. 

The agency that has brought 
about most of these changes in 
our favorite ways of doing and 
thinking, is advertising. If adver- 
tising has shown its ability to 
bring about these alterations in 
the past, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it cannot do likewise » 
the futuré. 

A writer in a recent issue of the 
Scientific American reveals his 
recognition of the power of adver- 
tising in an article on potato flour. 
He adduces testimony to show that 
a more widespread use of this 
product would be an economit 
gain to the country. He remarks: 

“Of course, sentiment for the 
new flour would have to be created 
by national advertising. The Fool 
Administration found that people 
would almost fight before the 
would change their diet. Yet many 
foods and drinks which would 
have practically no sale have beet 
successfully marketed on accoum 
of heavy and clever advertising. 

No producer need hesitate, thet, 
about introducing any new thifl 
to the market simply because, 15 
new, untried by the public, com 
trary to its known habits, 
without present demand. 1m 
experience of others would ind- 
cate that the only thing he 
be concerned about is Wi 
he has the will and the means 
advertise his untried propositia 
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widely and intelligently enough. 

Just now the American shoe 
trade is threatened with a calamity 
in the shape of a certain growing 
fad among fashionable women for 
what is called the French shoe, 
with short vamp and round toe. It 
comes at a time when all the 
season’s models are out and dealers 
are well stocked. This fad, if it 
takes root, will leave shelves loaded 
up with unwanted goods and will 
interfere seriously with repeat 
orders. Shoe manufacturers and 
dealers have an opportunity to 
forestall this calamity by the in- 
telligent use of advertising as a 
habit former. But there is a dan- 
ger that they ought to avoid. They 
must have a care not to “knock” 
the French shoe. That is a nega- 
tive form of appeal whose results 
are sometimes the opposite of what 
is intended, as in the case of a 
certain furniture store which 
Printers’ INK recently told about. 
It advised people not to buy so 
much furniture unless they wished 
to have shortage in the future. 
The next day’s busirless was one 
of the biggest in its history. 

It is the business of the shoe 
trade, therefore, not to oppose the 
foreign model, but to make positive 
arguments in behalf of the Ameri- 
can shoe—to show how it is de- 
signed expressly for the American 
foot and will give the best satis- 
faction to the American wearer. 
If the threatened disaster is of 
great proportions, it is to their in- 
terest not so much to sell a brand 
as to sell the American shoe. Edu- 
cational, habit-forming advertis- 
ing will do the work for them, 
avert the menace, and stabilize the 
trade. If they don’t believe it, 
one are many examples to pattern 
y. 


How Does The i..anufac- 
turers of Amer- 


2 
It Serve: ica have a big 


opportunity at this time to win 
public support and good will by 
showing how they serve the public. 

Speaking at the annual meeting 
of the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts recently, Presi- 
dent Frederick C. Hood, who is 
also head of the Hood Rubber 
Company, said: 


“Industry will either go to the 
path of the street railroads, or it 
must start now on the other path. 
Let’s all pull together for such 
teamwork as will protect and bene- 
fit all the people of this state.” 

Those public service institutions 
which long ago realized what was 
coming, and took the public into 
their confidence, have found that 
it paid tremendously. Construc- 
tive, forward-looking advertising 
in advance, is far better than 
heated denials by the management 
and directors when public opinion 
turns against them. 

Many a big business in America 
has not started to tell its real 
story as yet. 

Establishing a definite impres- 
sion on the mind of the consumer 
about the policy back of the busi- 
ness and the spirit which drives 
the institution is almost as old as 
advertising itself. Today a new 
phase of this plan is coming into 
being. That is the opportunity for 
big businesses to stress in their 
advertising copy the service which 
they render to the public. This is 
being done to some extent, but 
more of this should be done today. 

Until both capital and labor 
come to look upon themselves as 
mediums of service rather than as 
unrelated struggling forces, any 
industrial peace will be but a truce 
in this country. Constructive lead- 
ers of labor in America have a big 
fight on their hands at the present 
time. The question at stake seems 
to be whether leaders of labor 
shall be men who are satisfied 
with the present system of wages 


-and government or whether that 


leadership shall be wrested away 
from them by men who wish to 
destroy our present society and 
are content to see America drift 
into chaos, merely to*destroy in- 
stitutions upon which our civiliza- 
tion is founded, but which they 
happen to be against. : 

By explaining to the public in 
type something of their methods 
of manufacture, sales and distri- 
bution, and telling the real story 
of their product from the factory, 
through the jobber and retailer, to 
the home and showing the number 
of people that benefit by it all the 
way along the route, constructive 
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manufacturers would be perform- 
ing a public service, and at the 
same time building up for them- 
selves a tremendous amount of 
good will. In the near future, 
good will is going to be a more 
valuable asset than it has ever 
before been in the history of Amer- 
ican industry. 


Group Grouping a 
product or sug- 


Selling is oe oe 

Adsertis gesting its sale 

> ce in connection 

ing’s Ally with _supple- 
mental or auxiliary merchandise, 
is a selling idea that is rapidly com- 
ing into vogue. The more pro- 
gressive merchants have been us- 
ing this idea for years. But it is 
only in the recent past that the 
great body of manufacturers be- 
gan to realize that the sale of their 
product at retail is greatly helped 
if it is associated with other prod- 
ucts with which it is naturally al- 
lied. 

In their merchandising many 
manufacturers are now beginning 
to take this point into considera- 
tion. They are encouraging retail- 
ers, through business paper adver- 
tising and in other ways, to give 
more attention to store arrange- 
ment, especially to displaying 
goods, so that one product will 
promote the sale of another. Ad- 
vertising has no more powerful 
ally than the grouping of articles 
so that a sale will naturally rotate 
itself, without too much aggressive 
suggestion on the part of the sales- 
man. 

The employment of this plan 
explains why so many advertisers 
have been successful in having their 
products handled as side-lines in 
stores where they would not or- 
dinarily belong. There is no more 
forlorn object than a side-line 
which is isolated from its natural 
habitat and which is in the hands 
of a dealer who is so out of sym- 
pathy with it that he is unable to 
push it enthusiastically. On the oth- 
er hand a well advertised side-line 
will practically sell itself, if it is 
associated with other goods that 
people are likely to buy at the 
same time. 

Druggists have been extraordi- 
narily successful in promoting 
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side-lines because of the way they 
group them. Take razors, as a 
example. The logical place to by 
them is in a hardware or cutlery 
store. A writer in the America, 
Cutler, however, states that this 
business has been gradually going 
to druggists and to other side-lin 
dealers, despite the fact that the 
cutlery dealer is in better pos 
tion to give expert service with 
the sale of a razor. The druggis 
garners in these sales simply be 
cause he handles everything thi 
a shaver needs. It is, therefore 
more convenient for men to goto 
a store where all needed shaving 
articles may be purchased at the 
same time. A man may go toa 
drug store to buy, let us saya 
tube of shaving cream. That is 
all he thinks he needs but before 
he gets out, as a result of th 
group display, he may buy a pack 
age of razor blades, a new brash 
and perhaps a bottle of bay rum 

The way for the hardware ma 
to offset this tendency, this writer 
suggests, is for him to “takea 
leaf from the book of the druggist 
and sell not onlv the razor bat 
also all other articles needed to 
produce a first-class shave.” I 
other words fight side-line with 
side-line. 

There is no question that bh 
cause of the way advertising fe 
miliarizes the public with products 
that it is making it easier for te 
tailers to build up business o 
many products that naturally do 
not belong in their stores. Buta 
side-line cannot be made a su 
cess on that basis alone. It must 
also be located so that it will serve 
the convenience of the buying pub 
lic. 


— 
Candy Sales Increased _ 
There is an indication of the growing 
sale of candy in America in the 


ort of the Sweets Company of Ament, 
nc., New York. that its sales for th 
month of October. $270 567, show # 
increase of $118.000 when 

with the month of October, 1918, # 
increase of 129 per cent. The sales# 
this organization from January 1 ® 
October 31. 1919. were $1,675,940, # 
increase of $586940 over the com 
sponding period of 1918. 


Transfer & Storage, New York, bas 
changed its name _beginning with th 
November -issue to Distribution & Wee 
housing. The publication 
under the same management. 
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SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES 





Jsing 


Y of the Bees advertisers have placed 
quantity orders for Oplex Signs. They 
(them on the fronts of their branches or to 

‘in; y call attention to their dealers’ 


Thesis they have found out 
ing, which reaches 


electrical advertisi 
_ thousands for a few cents a day. 


Oplex Signs po, ag of raised atten 
un 


| backgro 
The Bar 9 are immediately be the letters. 


fox Signs are almost as eee pavertising 
in the day time—raised, show- letters on 


a dark background. 
_-_ It will be a pleasure for us to tell you more 


about Oplex Signs, and to send you a sketch 


showing how your sign will look. 
The Flexlume Sign Co. ,.:5'ss'nise las0-48 Nisware St. Battale 
% Canadian Distribucors 


Pacific Coast Distributors 
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Advertising Manager 
Offers 


clear thinking 
clear English 


organizing ability 
for 


Domestic and 
foreign Campaigns 


Address “‘E. F.”’ Box 102 
(> Printers’ Ink 























WANTED 
A MAN 


Who can present a 
proposition to Nation- 
al Advertisers. Only 
high calibre man with 
record of successful 
achievement will be 
considered. Earnings 
are limited only by the 
ability of the man we 
are looking for. 

Write for interview, 
stating briefly in first 
letter past perform- 
ances. Confidential. 


*“*E. S.,’? Box No. 99, 
Care of Printers’ Ink 























re for Austin Nichols 


ood Products 
Austin Nichols & Co., of New York, wil 
conduct a national advertisin; campaign 
through the William H. Rankin Co.. in 
behalf of their food products. The copy 
will be placed in magazines and n pers. 
The first effort in the campaign will be to 
advertise a new line of canned fish and this 
will be followed by other lines of canned 
goods, including the certified products 
of Wilson & Co, It will be remembered 
that Austin Nichols recently acquired 

the grocery part of Wilson & Co, 


Soft Drinks Active 


The Puritan Malt Extract Co, of 
Chicago, will place an advertising campaign 
through the Dooley Brennan Company, 
in behalf of a new soft drink. malt syrup, 
malt for baking and similar lines. The 
campaign wil open with a series of ad- 
vertisements in Chicago newspapers and 
will be extended in a national way a 
distribution is secured. 


Herbert Everett Transferred 
to New York 


Herbert Everett of the copy department 
in the Chicago office of the William H. 
Rankin Co., has been transferred to that 
company’s New York office. where he wil 
handle the B. F. Goodrich account. 


Two New Accounts with Han- 


ser Agency 
The Hanser Agency, Inc., Newark, N.]J., 
a snteined the wey ey 
the Hart Roller Bearing Company, O07 
N. J., and the Stine Screwhole Company, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Downey Goes to “Fann 


” 
Journal 
J. F. Downey, Jr., 
Chicago Elevated Advertisi 
been added to the Chicago sales 
The Farm Journal, Philadelphia. 


C. B. Freeman in New 


Connection 
C. B. Freeman. formerly associated with 
Cole & Freer, Chicago publishers repres® 
tatives, has taken a position on Poaw 
Farming in that city. : 


Hearst Buys Brisbane 


Papers 
William Randolph Hearst has 
from Arthur Brisbane the Times of Wash 
ington, D. C., and the Wésconsim News of 
Milwaukee. 


Forbes Chocolate in the 


Newspapers 
Advertising in eastern newspapers i 
behalf of Forbes chocolate is being 
by Hubert C. Persons of Cleveland, : 
@ new agency. om 
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THE ARKENBERG-MACHEN-DOWD CO. 


mae 


TOLEDO 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 

















DO YOU REALIZE 


That you can have a sample of your product put in every home in the 
fifty leading cities in the United States through the 


Cassidy Advertising Service 


WHO SPECIALIZE IN 


HOUSE TO HOUSE DISTRIBUTING 


oF ADVERTISING LITERATURE AND ADVERTISING SAMPLES 
206 N. FRONT STREET, PHILADELPHIA PA. 


A rpuiation of twenty years standing 





We solicit your inquiry 








aD 
YOU CANNOT BUY OUR IDEA 


UNLESS IT WILL SELL YOUR Goops | (\dver tising 
BiB SIGN CO. inc. | lectros 
| 


3el- 347 shad Ave. NY 





FOR CANADIAN ADVERTISING 


SMITH, DENNE & MOORE 


TORONTO MONTREAL 


“GIBBONS Knows CANADA" 
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L’ Intransigeant 


of Paris 
425,000 copies daily 


The largest circulation of any Even- 
ing a in Europe. Keen advertis- 
ers in France consider L’Intransigeant 
as the best means to reach the financial 
and commercial circles. 


Rates on application at 


L'Intransigeant, rue du Croissant. 


L’AUTO 


The great French Sporting daily 


Devoted exclusively to touring, mo- 
toring, cycling, football, boxing, etc. 
L’ Auto is read daily by all those in- 
terested in the tremendous efforts 
which France is now making to 
develop sports, amateur and profes- 
sional, of all kinds. 

A live, clean daily with a circulation 
of 250,000 copies. 

Write for rates to 


L’Auto, Fbg. Montmartre, Paris 


LA CROIX — Daily 
LE PELERIN — Weekly 


The Standard representative papers 
of the French Catholic press. Have 
the full confidence of French readers 
and advertisers. 

Rue Jean - Goujon, Paris 


Le Soleil du Midi 


of Marseilles 











14 rue Noailles 





Paris office, 45 rue de Trévise 





This daily newspaper is read in the 
wealthier circles of Marseilles and the 
region. Its advertising columms are 
especially suited for high class finan- 
cial and commercial publicity. 





Le Nouvelliste 
of Lyons 


The best result getter in provincial 
France and indispensable to all 
advertisers in the wealthy Lyons 
district. 
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The most certain result; 


through advertising in the center and 
southeast of France are obtained 
through the 


LYON REPUBLICAIN 
of Lyons 


Founded in 1878, this newspaper has 
a circulation of 200,000 copies daily, 





Lyons address: 6, rue Childebert 
Paris office: 2, rue des Colonnes 


LE 
PROGRES 


of Lyons 





Republican Daily Newspaper 
Founded in 1859 


Through LE PROGRES, your ad- 
vertisement will be read in 26 French 
departments: 
Rhéne, Isére, Ain, Savoie. 
Loire, Saéne-et-Loire, Dréme, 
Adréche, Haute-Savoie, Gard 
Vaucluse, Bouches-du-Rhéne, etc. 


Advertisements received at the offices 
of LE PROGRES: 


Paris: 21 rue de la Sourdiére. 
Lyons: 85 rue de la République. 


and through all French Advertising 
Agencies. 


LA LIBERTE 


of Bordeaux 


In acity where Americans and 
American goods have been especially 
appreciated during the war, La Liberté 

been the daily newspaper most 
used by American advertisers to reach 
French buyers. 

Absolutely independent of political 
factions, La Liberté appeals to and 
is read by the masses. 
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cS 
_LE PLUS FORT TIRAGE DES JOURNAUX DE PROVINCE 


BORDEAUX PARIS 
8, Rue de Cheverus 8, Boulevard des Capucines 











The largest provincial circulation in France 


12 editions daily 


Circulation: 400,000 


Covers 28 departments or one quarter of France. 
In the City of Bordeaux, one out of every five inhabitants buys 
La Petite Gironde. This is a record amongst French newspapers. 




















La Petite Gironde is the only French daily which published an 
American edition during the war. 

This is why AMERICAN GOODS will always be favoured in 
the SOUTH-WEST OF FRANCE; but there is only one way to 
make them known, namely: 


Advertise in “La Petite Gironde” 
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LE NOUVELLISTE 


of Bordeaux 


Special wires with Paris and Toulouse. 








ADVERTISING RATES: 

Run of paper - - 1 fr. 25 perline 
On reading matter page 2 fr. 50 per line 
Next reading matter - 4fr. 00 per line 
Island position - - 7 fr. 00 perline 

The large circulation and the class 
of readers of Le Nouvelliste make this 
paper indispensable to all advertisers 
in the Bordeaux region. 


The two great newspapers of Lille 
the center of the devastated region 
of France: 


L’Echo du Nord 


and 


Le Grand Echo 
of Lille ; 
are the only means American manu- 
facturers have of reaching millions of 
Frenchmen who need to reconstruct 
this vast area. 


Advertising rates on application. 


Le PROGRES du NORD of 
Lille 
Se 


Le PROGRES du NORD 


and reach business men and manufacturers 
in the liberated regions. 


L’Express du Midi 


of Toulouse 
You cannot reach the 300,000 fam- 
ilies of the Toulouse region if you 
do not advertise in L’Express du 
Midi. 


‘Le Phare de la Loire 
of Nantes 
Published for 104 years 
The leading daily in the West of France. 
No campaign in France is a National cam- 
paign without Le Phare de la Loire. 

















Le POPULAIRE 


of Nantes 


The inhabitants of Brittany who received 
over 1,000,000 American soldiers during 
oe war and appreciated American goods, 


Le POPULAIRE 
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L’7ECHO 
de la LOIRE 
of NANTES 


Passage Pommeraye, Nantes 


Published in one of the larg- 
est industrial cities of France, 
one thoroughly familiar with 
American goods and meth- 
ods, L’Echo de la Loire covers 
a vast region in the West of 
France and American adver- 
tisers in its columns have ob- 


tained excellent results. 
80,000 Daily Circulation 


10 Editions Every 24 Hours 
Advertisements are received 
at the 


Agency Havas, 8 Place de la Bourse 


ans 














LA DEPECHE 
of Brest 


Covers thoroughly Brittany and th 
Northwest coast, One of the best adver- 
tising mediums in Provincial France. 


Rates on application. 


La Tribune 


of St. Etienne 


This daily has over 1,000,000 
readers and has a wider distribu 
tion than any other provincial 
daily. 

Is read in 20 departments. 

Paris Office, 7 rue Feydeau 


Le Nouvelliste de Bretagne 


of Rennes 
The most important daily published st 
Rennes, in Brittany. Covers the entire 
province and is already used by 
American advertisers in France. 


Paris Office: 43 rue de Trévise 

















Frar 


circu 








lished 


onies. 

















Le Télégramme 


of Toulouse 

The family and home daily of Southern 
aoaen Has a wide and carefully selected 
circulation. 


Paris Office, 43 rue de Trévise 
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Journal de Rouen 
For long months Rouen was trans- 
formed into an American city. 
Americans and American goods were 
appreciated there. Advertise your 
products in Rouen, where there is 
already a market for them. 


COURRIER du CENTRE 


of Limoges 
A good, up to date provincial paper with a 
wide circulation. Every important French 
advertiser uses its columns. When you 
advertise in France, place it on your list. 


LE PETIT COMTOIS of Besancon 


Republican daily newspaper; 38th year 
20 Rue Gambetta—BESANCON 
The most important paper of the East- 
ern frontier of France. 
_ Has the highest circulation of any paper 
in that region. 
“Its advertising columns bring results.” 


La Dépéche 


de Tours 











Ask any member of the A. 
E. F. if he knows Tours. He 
will and he’ll also know that 
every Frenchman in that region 
reads La Dépéche. That should 
be proof enough for you, Mr. 
Advertiser. 


L’OUEST 


of Angers 
40,000 French families read L’Ouest each 
day. This fact alone should interest all 
rospective American advertisers in 
France. Rates from any French Advertis- 
ing Agent. 


L’Afrique du Nord 


Algiers 
_ The only illustrated weekly pub- 
lished in the richest of French Col- 
onies. It is Algeria’s Collier's. 
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Coastwise Steamship Orders 
Being Sent Out By Frank 


Agency 

The Albert Frank & Company, ad- 
vertising agency, New York, is now sending 
out orders to newspapers, throughout the 
country for the Coastwise Steamship lines, 
New York operators of the Old Dominion 
Line, the Southern Pacific Line. and the 
Savannah Line, under the United States 
Railroad Administration. 

This agency is now releasing the 1920 
lists of the All America Cables. New York, 
for newspapers, magazine, and trade papers. 





“P.I’s” Cheerful Mailbag 


THe GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youncstown, O., Nov. 20, rorg. 
Editor of PRINTERS’ LINK: 

We are very glad that the printers’ strike 
has been beaten and that we can now expect 
our regular copy of Printers’ INK. 

It is a great p!easure to see it every week 
and I find that it is chuck full of ideas for 
everyone interested in advertising. 

I might add that it is pretty generally 
circulated through our offices, and every- 
one likes to read it. 

Hersert B. Hupnut. 


G. W. Sherin With American 
Bosch Magneto 


G. W. Sherin, who during the last two 
years has been engaged in the production 
of war exhibits and other publicity material 
used by the United States Government 
and by welfare organizations in publicity 
campaigns, has been made sales promotion 
manager of the American Bosch Magneto 
Corporation, Springfield, Mass. 








Church Advertising Draws 
H. H. Smith 


Herbert H. Smith, formerly managing 
editor of The Continent, Chicago, has been 
made manager of the western office at 
Chicago of the department of publicity 
of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. 
Mr. Smith's appointment is one of the 
first steps in the plans of the Presbyterian 
Church for a development of systematic 
newspaper Church advertising. 





Hugo Parton Joins Batten 
Agency 


Hugo Parton, who during the last four 
years has been promotion manager of 
the Butterick Publishing Company. New 

ork, has become a member of the 
cony department of George Batten Co., 
Inc., advertising agency, New York. 





“Omar” Cigarette Account 
with Buck & Hammesfahr 


The American Tobacco Company, 
anc., New York, has put the advertis- 
ing for “Omar” cigarettes in the hands 
of the New York office of Buck & Ham- 
mesfahr, advertising agency, Chicago. 









The 





Little Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


NNOUNCING changes in the 
personnel of a large corpora- 
tion is always a difficult and some- 
times an embarrassing problem. 
One of the happiest handlings of 
such a matter that has ever come 
to the notice of the schoolmaster 
is embodied in a printed announce- 
‘ ment sent out by the Royal Baking 
Powder Co. and signed by its 
president, W. L. Garey. As a 
matter of record as well as for its 
direct interest to the classroom, 
the text is given here in full: 
“Mr. H. A. LaFetra, for thirty- 
seven years in the employ of this 
Company, during the greater part 
of which time he was Advertising 
Manager, has been retired because 
of advancing years and infirm 
health, with the position of Advertis- 
ing Manager Emeritus, specially 
created for him by the Board of 
Directors, his compensation con- 
tinuing as heretofore. This action 
is in keeping with the Company’s 
policy in other similar cases. The 
great success attained by this 
Company, and the widespread sale 
throughout the world of Royal 
Baking Powder, is due first to its 
excellence, and second to judicious 
advertising, which Mr. LaFetra 
ably conducted for so many years. 
Mr. LaFetra carries with him 
in his retirement the best wishes 
of the Company, as well as of 
his hosts of friends. 

““Mr. J. W. Gannon, for sixteen 
years connected with the Company 
as Assistant Advertising Manager, 
during the last portion of which he 

rformed the duties of Advertising 

Manager, has resigned to become 
President of a new advertising 
agency bearing his name. His 
experience and capability assure 
him great success in his new venture. 

“Mr. Frederick C. Hitch will 
become a member of our organiza- 
tion on or about the 20th inst. as 
Advertising Manager. Mr. Hitch, 


although a young man, has had 
extended experience in advertising 
food and other products, and has 
for the last several years occupied 
one of the most responsible positions 
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in the Advertising Department ofa 
large eastern manufacturing corpo. 
ration. Heis a man of very attrac. 
tive personality, accompanied by 
force of character, and, in addition, 
possesses initiative and persistent 
meey. The Company considers 
itself fortunate to have been able 
to secure his services."’ 
* * *® 

Among the Schoolmaster’s ac. 
quaintances is an advertising man 
of unusual experience and ability 
who in recent years, has become 
more or less interested in matters 
connected with music. 

In conversation with the School 
master, a short time ago, this man 
advanced a theory which, while 
somewhat fanciful, appears to have 
a sufficiently sound foundation to 
justify inclusion in this column. 

“To me,” said he “there isa 
striking similarity between an ad- 
vertising campaign and a musical 
composition. Both are likely to bk 
more or less colored — influenced 
is perhaps, a better word—by 
the work of other men. Both ar 
intended to influence mankind 

“I see other points of similarity. 
Too many musical compositions 
are collections of unrelated airs. 
The composition may be melodious. 
It may give those who hear it 
momentary pleasure. They may 
even carry away with them some 
of the airs. But that is about all 
that happens. 

“The average advertising cam- 
paign, in like manner, is usual 
merely a collection of “pretty 
advertisements. Considered singly, 
they may appeal to the 
because the art work or the type 
graphy or the phraseology & 
pleasing. The reader may eve 
remember a _ statement or @ 
illustration. But isn’t that about 
all that happens?”’ 

“Consider, now, a really great 
musical composition. Is it so 
always the development — the ut 
folding, if you like that word 
better — of a motif? The composer 
begins with a theme, usually very 
simple and always clearly 
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Planning Precedes 
Action in the 
Building Industry 


By the time architects, builders and contractors are 
ready to go forward with construction work in the 
spring they have generally made up their minds 
what to buy. 





The advertising you do in advance of that time will, 
therefore, be helpful in getting them prejudiced in 
favor of your material, equipment, tools or supplies. 
For these reasons the 


Annual Planning Number of 


BUILDING AGE 


is issued in January—a buyers’ guide when the plan- 
ning is being done. (Forms close December 20.) 


This country is still short nearly 1,000,000 resi- 
dences, and very short on other classes of buildings. 
So just as surely as 1920 should be the biggest build- 
ing year in this country’s history, just so surely will 
the amount of your products used depend 
largely on the efforts you put forth now. 


We have some interesting data about our readers 
which we shall be glad to give you. 


BUILDING ¥\GE 


243 W. 39th St. New York 


Affiliated Publications in the Building Field: 
THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT 
METAL WORKER, PLUMBER & STEAM FITTER 
All Members A. B. C. 
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George Seton Thompson Co. 
Ca Advertising Cr 
Maine (SERVICE| pease Organs 


122 West Polk Street, Chicago 
Wabash 7316 














Trade Marks 


Registered in United States and 
Foreign Countries 


Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence 


Washington, !). C. New York Chicago 
Established 1861 
We represent hundreds of mznufacturers 
in patent and trad: mark matters. 
Patents secured. 


Adv. Agency 
Wanted 


We desire to purchase an advertising 
agency having clients in or near New York 
City who are using magazines or news- 
papers. State volume of business handling, 
and selling price 

“CASH,” Box 100, Printers’ Ink 


GOOD PRINTING—CHEAP 


A Few Money-Saving Prices 
1000 4-page Folders 3%x6% in. $8.00 
Each additional thousand 2.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 4x9 in.... 10.00 
Lach additional thousand 3.50 
1000 4-page Folders, 6x9 in.... 13.00 
Each additional thousand 4.50 
FREE—our large package of samples 
ERNEST A. FANTUS CO., Printers 
525 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 














This is enlarged upon, alters 
restated again and again agi 
again in varied forms. The viol; 
breathe it softly. The horns bhp 
it with all the force there isin then 
Oboe. flute, clarinet, ‘cello—exs 
in turn, voices the self-same mati 

“Isn't that pretty much whi 
occurs in a successful advertis; 
campaign? At the base of it is, 
simple, easily-accepted thought, 
That thought permeates eye 
advertisement in the series, hh 
one, it is presented in one way, 
in another, in another way, But 
it is always there. It is stated an 
re-stated — again and again an 
again — in newspapers, street cats 
magazines and posters. Finally, 
it gets home. 

‘Am I over-stating the case when 
I say that an advertising campain 
which does not have this base 
thought —this motif — lacks th 
one element that makes for success?’ 

*x* * 


A restaurant owner tells th 
schoolmaster that a_ couple of 
orange colored lights placed i 
each of his two windows hasi- 
creased his business twenty pe 
cent. Since he heard that, th 
Schoolmaster has paid some a 
tention to window lighting in his 
occasional rambles around th 
city at night and has noted an@- 
creasing use of orange-colored 
bulbs in the shops that sell 
cialties such as hosiery, ingen 
and other notions. Evidenty 
there is some inviting, attract 











ALBERT R BOURGES 


‘CONSULTING PHOTO ENGRAVER 


FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 


“ENGRAVING INSURANCE” 


If You File Rate Cards 
You Need 
Barbour’s Rate Sheets 
Write Us Today 
538 South Clark Street, Chicago 














When you advertise | 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


don’t forget to insure the co-operation 
of retailers by including a schedule d 
dealer copy in the | 


RETAIL sift LEDGER 


Twice a Month, $1.00 a year 





& Mailin; 
W: 

Mr. Elin 

new orga 


Ande 


Anders 
manager | 
Company, 
is now i 
partment 
York. 
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element in the color orange. Ex- 




















. perienced artists will probably 10,000 BUILDING 
lias tell-you that it is derived from the MATERIAL DEALERS 
blare combination of red, which is a coh: imal dink ts; Ge ences 
hem stimulating | " yellow, whose | first issue was published 
ich is cheerful and gay. thout a name, page ; 
7. is a great need for a Printers’ Ink, July 31. 
Whar scientific understanding of colors Concrete-Cement Age Pub. Co. 
ising on the part of advertisers. This | | . New Telegraph Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 
isa is evident from an examination of 
ight, the advertising matter that often 
very comes into the Schoolmaster’s A 
hh hands. He sees occasional color MERICAN 
way, pages and mailing matter which 
But are well oo ye _ C ST J | | 4 Ee R 
and typographically but whic re- 
and quently have a lack of appeal at Organ of rage Mrs. 
cats, which, when analyzed, is trace- d lier y cbber ly, reaching e 
ally, able to a bad combination of colors | *@¢"$ Jobbers. Sample on request. 
or the use of a color which is ill | 15 Park Row New York 
rhe adapted to the subject set forth. 
aig There are colors and combinations 
asic that are gay, dignified, warm, cool, 
th stimulating, penta Red ony a 
88: according to the way they are dis- . 
played. A careful study of the a eae Cae Se 
the effects of various colors on the by mail—Advertising. Selling, 
tt human mind and emotions will Bu ing. Collecting, Letters, 
i often mean money in an adver- (A KW hy 
i tiser’s pocket. In this connection, 1 yom, $2.0. ae. 
pe there is one sound piece of advice STAGE, Room 297, Metropolitan Bidg. N.Y 
the that may be profitably followed: 
at- “When in doubt, consult an ex- 
he pert.” 
the — 
> Leopold Ellner Forms an and BUILDING MANAGEMENT 
Addressing Service reaches the owners and managers of office 
pt Leopold Eliner, = J has been a mem- —e- gat _seemeens Seems, ee 
ef ber of the advertising department of tion and maintenance. A rich field for 
at og Hy b a Coy — York, advertisers. , 
fee Mailing Co., New York. ‘Alexander | |. CeY Hall Square. Building, Chicage 
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wak has become associated with 
Mr. Eliner in the management of this 
new organizatien. 


Anderson Pace with “The 
Literary Digest” 


Anderson Pace. formerly advertising 
manager of the Mercur anufacturing 
Company, Chicago, maker of tractors, 
is now in charge of the research de- 
Fest of The Literary Digest, New 
ork. 


Office Appliances 


the field of office equipment 


More than two hundred eighty manufacturers 
making use of every issue, Send ten cents for 
sample copy. 


417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















AMERICAN Mt FOOTWEAR 
“Devoted to everything worn 
on the feet’’ 

We co-operate with agencies 
Ask us how! 

155 North Clark Street, Chic ago 














The Nation’s Business 
Magazine of the Rock 
Products Industry 


Rock 


Products S*cesext ime, sons, 


of 
gravel, cru stone, 


gypsum, phosphate, oil shale, agriculturai 
limestone, glass sand, etc. 


Largest Paid Circulation 
Send for Our Special Data in Your Line 


542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Classified 


Advertising 





HELP WANTED 


Wanted—A clean-cut salesman to present 
a new proposition to bankers and finan- 
ciers. ust have personality to secure 
an audience, with the ability to present 
the system in the most effective fashion 
and supervise its installation when re- 
—- Give. details and references in 
rst letter. Address E. Fred Rowe, Box 
675, Harrisburg, Penna. 
Circulation Manager—Extremely popu- 
lar and prosperous trade weekly with 5600 
paid subscribers in a field of over 20,000 
possibilities. seeks experienced ge 
salesman on salary and bonus basis. Fair 
salary and allowance to maintain present 
subscriptions plus 3345% on all increases 
over present circulation. Address stating 
explicitly experience, references and salary 
allowance expected under above plan. No 
other replies considered. Box 941, P. I 
Do YOU know where this man is? 
He is a high-class salesman, now employed 
and producing big business in syn icated 
or other specialized advertising service to 
merchants or banks, or in similar lines. 
He is now earning $5, 000 or more per year 
but would like to increase it to $10,000 or 
better. He is well set up physically, of good 
personality, a man of vision, determination 
and action, capable of presenting to mer- 
chants and banks the most attractive ad- 
vertising opportunity of the age. If he 
is a friend of yours, put us in touch with 
= at once. You will be doing him a big 
avor. 











Merchants Service Aen 
ROTHACKER FILM MBG. CO. 
1345 Diversey ok, 

Chicago, Illinois. 


Wanted—Copy Man 


By Central West Advertising Ag-ncy, 
specializing in agricultural advertising. 
Must have some ability to lay out and 
write ads and prepare follow-up. Prefer 
a young man who has had some experience 
and desires to extend his knowledge. 
State ap. experience and salary wanted 
in first letter. Lessing Advertisi Co., 
400 S. & L. Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Representative Wanted 


Leading trade paper in its field, 43 years 
old,—applicant Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and Associated Business Papers, 
wants resident representative for Ohio, 
Kentucky and Southern Indiana prefer- 
ably located in Cleveland or Cincinnati. 
Exclusive territory; commission on all 
new business, whether direct or agency; 
year’s contract. 1919 business double 
1918. If you are now representing other 
trade papers in that territory it will pay 
you to take on. 


FIRE AND WATER ENGINEERING 
318 West 39th Street, New York City. 


Service Man 


Catalogue printing house has excellent 
opening for service man, capable and 
experienced on layout, with ability to 
handle engravings and art work. For 
an extraordinary man we have a splen- 
did proposition. Box 931, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTISTS: | Fred ; 
Se artists specializing either in 
figures or lettering or both can secure 
permanent positions in the largest and 




















MEN OF UNUSUAL ABILITy 


If you are about to place your Services 
upon the market, do so in such @ manne 
that you will receive maximum gay 


and congenial environment. Negotiats 
so conducted as not to jeopenting pe 
present connection. If you are actaly 


qualified for position carrying from 
to $25,000 salary, communicate = 


PAUL ZERRAHN, 
President, 


42-44 West 39th Street, 
New York 


MARKET REPORTER 
Daily market reporting service 
young man experienced in d re 
porting work; also competent to sl 
such service by mail solicitation. By 
930, Printers’ Ink. 


A 
New York 
Studio 


Catering to advertisers and 
advertising agencies has an 
opening on its selling staf 
for a high class man, whois 
looking for larger opportuni- 
ties. The right man will be 
limited only by his own a 
pacity. 

Box 940, 
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WANTED—A sales manager in the ie 

rietary medicine line (one uct). 

ave had a successful record in hiri 
men, mapping territory and a! 
sales department. hay om is heavily a¢ 
vertised in —a good distribe- 
tion, is long esta iehed — has fas ever 
organized sales department. Rely = 
state experience and salary ex 
——- absolutely confidential. be 
ness located in New York. Box %& 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING—An up-and-doi ‘des 
man, not more than 35 ane old, of exece 
tive ability, with a knowledge of at 
printing, engraving and li 

not a writer; not a printer; a man aa 
understands fine art booklet and catalr 
arrangement preferred; but, above all, # 
energetic young man, with a vision. Tbs 
position, in one of the la: advertising 
agencies in te East, -- ~~) out a mea 
opportunity. In writing s 

ence, salary, etc. Application wile ihe 
in strict confidence. Address, Box 
Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER MANAGER } WANTED: 
rgée manufacturer of food 

wants man capable of wr ever ape tae 

ing c’ e of mail order and ci 

ment. ust have advertising expenes® 

and initative. In first comm 

your e, quperience, references, and 
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Advertising Manager 


i available is desired as prospec- 
oa by competent editor-publisher 
with same amount to take over a paying 
newspaper property. Address “ ART- 
NER,” Room 614, 225 Fifth Ave., New 


York City. 


POSITION WANTED 
Attention of Sales Managers 


An intelligent, com t woman will re- 
lieve you of detail; look after needs of your 
salesmen; train correspondent; thor- 
oughly experienced and ready to make your 
interests herown. Box 933, Printers’ Ink. 














REPRESENTATIVE WANTED 


Leading trade paper in its field, 43 years 
old, member p a Bod) Business Papers, 
Inc., applicant Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions wants resident representative for 
Ohio, Kentucky and Southern Indiana, 
preferably located in Cleveland or Cincin- 
nati. Exclusive territory; commission on 
all new business, whether direct or agency; 
’s contract. 1919 business double 
1918. If you ae sow sepeesnnting, eter 
trade in that territory it will pa 
1 Agent on FIRE AND WATER 
ENGINEERING, 318 West 39th Street, 
New York City. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER FOR THE 
GRAB FASHION LIST. MUST COM- 
pose good letters and know how to follow 
up mail inquiries. State fully experience 
and salary expected. P. O. Box 8, Times 
Square, New York City N. Y. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





For Sale: 

1 Wood Matrix Roller complete with 
motor and chain drive. 

1 Wesel T High Machine. 

1 No. 0 New Model Dynamo, 125 
Amp. 5 V. : 

17 column casting box. 

1790 Dry Mats. 

All in good condition. For particulars 
address Mr. H. E. Hallock, P. O. Box 
852, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Printing Plants and Businesses 


Bought and Sold 
Printers’ Outfitters 
Type Founders’ Products 
Machi of Every Description 
CONNOR, FENDLER & CO 
Ninety-six Beekman St. 
New York City 








Twelve Dollars a year brings to your 
¢ fifty new ads a month on any sub- 
jet taken from papers of United States 
and Canada. Press Clipping Associa- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y. 





National sales organization of thirty 
salesmen, headquarters New York, com- 
pleting present contract January Ist 
want saleable specialty. Bank refer- 
ences; Address Box 932, Printers’ Ink. 





For Sale, bound volumes Printers’ Ink 
1913-14-15-16 perfect condition. Also 
unbound 1917-18 issues, Best cash offer 
pm Act quickly. Box 936, Prin- 















Sd new. Bg tryin Tor paver 
: ° ig Tgain for publisher 
using it stencils. Write for price 
and ) ~~ ay Fr neg Box E. vase 


is’ Ink, 833 Peoples’ Gas Bldg., 








ADVERTISING MAN 


With nego agency before entering service; 
thoroughly understands printing, engrav- 
ing, and art work; highly trained in Eng- 
lish; would be valuable assistant to ad- 
vertising or production manager; now 
with small agency but seeks better connec- 
tion. Right opportunity more essential 
than salary. ox 938, Printers’ Ink. 






































ARTIST of VISION 
SKILL and EXPERIENCE 

wants to exchange his services as Art- 
Manager and Visualizer for a reasonable 
salary and the opportunity to work and 
grow with producers in an organization 
that is not too big. Location New York 
Box 939, Printer’s Ink. 





Sales Letters that land a joyful jolt on 
the prospect's bump of self interest. 
Been creating cashable compositions for 
direct drives since 1893, and have the nerve 
backed by the knack and the *‘ know-how” 
to claim that I can help to market your 
goods through sales letters. Ask for an 
ounce of evidence and draw your own con- 
clusions. Jed Scarboro, 557* Halsey St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Advertising Manager of a large manufac- 
turing concern desires to increase his earn- 
ing capacity by assuming a similar situa- 
tion to his present one that will carry more 
responsibility through greater advertisin 
activity. Experienced in addressing bot 
dealer and public and in dealer-help cam- 
paigns. ‘‘Knows what he buys” because 
of former first-hand experience in all im- 
portant channels or mediums used in 
—— or intensive advertising. Original, 
ut not too daring. Interested? Write to 
“*Special,"’ Box 942, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 

of broad experience in Ready-to-Wear, 
Jewelry, Toilet Goods, Furniture, Floor 
Covering and other lines non-technical 
desires connection with live New York 
Agency. Also dealer-help and business 
~ aoe experience. Box 951, Printers’ 
nk. 








ADVERTISING MAN 


with 8 years varied experience as chief 

correspondent advertising manager and 

copyrighter for agency, seeks managerial 
sition with opportunity to demonstrate 
is ability in any of the above mentioned 
sitions. Married. Address, Box 950, 
rinters’ Ink. 





YOUNG WAR VETERAN OF EDUCA- 
TION DESIRES PERMANENT POSI- 
tion as artist in N. Y. concern or agency. 
Original and efficient in lettering, figure 
work, and particularly heads and faces. 
Salary secondary. ddress, Box 847, 
Printers’ Ink. 





POSITION WANTED AS SPACE BUY- 
ER. TWENTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 
fH ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
D RGE NATIONAL ADVER- 

ERS. ADDRESS, BOX 945, PRINT- 
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Advertising 
Restrictions 


Modified 


During November The 
Chicago Tribune limited its 
daily issues to an average of 
32 pages in order to build 
up a reserve of newsprint. 
Beginning December 1, this 
average was raised to 36 





pages. It is expected that 
by New Year’s the necessity 
for any such limitation will 
have passed. 


Restrictions in -_November 
caused upward of athousand 
columns of advertising to be 
excluded from The Chicago 
Tribune. Advertisers may be 
assured that 1920 schedules 
will be well taken care of. 


The Chicaga Tribe 


iTHE Worto's GREATEST NEWSPAPER] (A 











Circulation now in excess of 425,000 Daily 
and 725,000 Sunday 





